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SPECTATOR OF BOOKS. 


CONFESSIONS OF A RADICAL. 
The Radical. An Autobiography. By the 
author of “The Member,” ‘ The Ayre- 
shire Legatees,” &c. Fraser. 


As a companion to the pleasant autobiogra- 
phy of “ The Member,” which we reviewed 
some weeks ago, the present little volume 
may be welcome enough, though we doubt 
if it be found to contain all that sprightly 
novelty of style, that easy piquant satire, 
which so characterized the fortunate little 
book just mentioned. In the one case it 
was the original impulse and novelty of 
subject which ensured our author's success ; 
here it is the recollection of former success, 
which is the incentive to action, and the re- 
sult is without that happiest of all charms, 
which loses its fragrance with its freshness. 
The satire intended to be conveyed in “ The 
Radical” is more laboured, and less con- 
vincing than that so glittering in ‘The 
Member;”’ and, to make up the deficiency in 
this respect, there is an extravagance of in- 
cident and language, here and there, no- 
thing better than puerile. With this we 
proceed to some account of our autobiogra- 
phic hero. 

Nathan Butt, kind reader, is the name of 
the gentleman, whose life and writings we 
are now about to consider, and surely a 
more radically to-the-point, anti-humbug 
title could scarcely be found throughout the 
alphabetical columns of Johnson’s Diction- 
ary. He appears to have been a thorough 
Jacobin from the day of his birth, and was 
a very Brutus against tyranny and oppres- 
sion while yet in swaddling clothes, his mo- 
ther being ‘a person who never allowed 
any of her children to evince the slightest 
independence.” 

‘‘ There was,” he says, ‘“ indeed, an elas- 
tic principle of resistance within me even 
from my childhood; and I have never 
ceased, supported by it, to regard political 
shackles with unabashed antipathy. My 
spirit was nerved with irrepressible energy 
against every symptom of pretension, no 
matter in how dear or venerable a form it 
menaced me. 

“Well do I recollect, that while yet a 
mere baby, playing on the hearth-rug with 
a kitten, which in its gambols scratched my 
hands, how I seized it by the throat; and 
how my grandmother, then sitttng by, took 
me up in the most tyrannical manner, and, 
before I would forego my grasp, shook me; 
but it was not with impunity. The spirit 
of independence I have ever largely shared, 
and it was roused by her injustice. One of 
her fingers, to the day of her death, bore 








four earliest teeth avenged her intervention 
in behalf of the feline aggressor.” 

At school, his republican and natural-be- 
nevolence principles meet with sad shocks. 
He maintains that pedagogues are instru- 
ments of tyranny and corruption, and that 
“the artful aim of all education is to ob- 
scure the sense of natural right.” His 
patriotism is first called into active opera- 
tion at the sight of the blushing beautiful 
apple-trees in the worthy rector’s garden, 
which being “church land,” and chureh 
lands being national property, he deter- 
mines, with his school-fellows, as part of 
the nation, to appropriate to themselves. 
They are discovered, however, and undergo 
their martyr’s fate like heroes :— 

‘Situation develops character; and the 
little adventure which I have just described 
illustrates this truth. School-boys before, 
and school-boys hereafter, have been, and 
may be, subjected to punishment for steal- 
ing apples; but few I suspect, were ever 
animated in such an exploit by motives so 
exalted as mine. It was not the sordid feel- 
ings of the covetous thief that drew me into 
that enterprise ; but an innate perception 
of natural right; and the consequence has 
been indelible: it rivetted my young deter- 
mination to reform a system of society 
which took so little cognizance of the extent 
of temptation. The tale itself has often 
served, by its incidents, to brighten the so- 
cial hour; but the effects have ever been 
like molten sulphur in my indignant ‘heart 
of hearts.’ 

“ For days and nights after that morn of 
retribution, I burned with resentment: my 
meals were unrelished; my tasks, which 
were never pleasant, became odious; one 
time I thought of flying from the school— 
of playing the Roman fool; I roamed about 
the common, moody and vindictive; and 
when the fit was strong upon me, I could 
have put the master to death; but I was 
afraid of what the eloquent and energetic 
Caleb Williams calls ‘the gore-dropping 
fangs of the law.’ 

‘From the greatest depths of despair the 
elastic spirit often rebounds ; and accord- 
ingly, from that ultimate abasement of pur- 
pose to which it is the nature of revenge to 
sink us, my spirit recoiled—I became ani- 
mated with the noblest impulses: instead of 
subjecting Mr. Skelper to penalties, I re- 
solved to rouse the school to a glorious re- 
formation. It is impossible to describe the 
rapture with which the conception entered 
into my mind. The ecstacy of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, when he imagined his essay 
against the arts and sciences, was flat and 
stale compared with mine, which descended 
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and I saw that the vindication of the privi- 
leges of my young companions opened a 
career illustrious and sublime. 

‘“No sooner had the animating idea re- 
vealed to me its beauty, than with youthful 
ardour I obeyed the impulse. Sagacity 
taught me that my companions and part- 
ners in suffering were already prepared by 
Destiny to listen to my suggestions with 
glad ears; and it was so; for when I took 
occasion to speak my purpose, they declared 
their willingness— 

*** To share the triumph, and partake the gale.’ 

“ It was on the Sunday week from the 
day of our punishment that I first broke my 
mind. The scene was in the churchyard, 
after sermon; the bumpkin crowd had dis- 
persed: around us were the tombs of the 
dead! Had we been companions of Cati- 
line, meditating the overthrow of Rome, we 
could not have been more grim at first in 
our determinations of revenge; but as we 
proceeded to plan the operations, our awe of 
failure gradually diminished, insomuch that 
in the end we relished in anticipation the 
result of the undertaking, and revelled in 
the assurance of success :—a clear proof, as 
it has ever since seemed to me, that man 
has not that innate and gloomy abhorrence 
of those bold risks by which liberty must be 
conquered from the few who have an in- 
terest in maintaining general servitude and 
poverty. 

Our first resolution was vengeance on 
Mr. Skelper; and our next was a unani- 
mous determination to quit the school in a 
body, with three triumphant cheers, at the 
consummation of our success. Some of the 
boys, with a true republican spirit, proposed 
to tar-and-feather the despot; but my hu- 
manity revolted at the idea, and I endea- 
voured to assuage their animosity by an ex- 
hortation to a philanthropical suggestion : 
others thought that he should be seized in 
his easy chair, and carried out of his study, 
at the dead of night, and plunged into a 
gravel-pit that was near the house and full 
of water. But these extremities were con- 
genial only to the few; and, after a long 
discussion, it was agreed, over a new grave, 
with a mutual shaking of hands, that on the 
next Saturday night every edible and drink- 
able in the house should be taken away 
from larder, closet, and cellar, by the 
avengers; and that when all was fairly re- 
moved out of the house, the boys should as- 
semble in front and give three brave fare- 
well huzzas. 

“ Alas! in this contrivance we counted 
not on the weather. The fatal night came 
on as wet as it could pour, and our prepa- 
rations were so far advanced that discovery 
was inevitable; my good genius, however, 
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pointed out a way of rendering this disaster 
subservient to our gratification. 

“ As was the case in rainy weather, we 
had that night the use of the school-room. 
There, mounted on a form, I harangued my 
compeers on the exigency. They received 
my oration with shouts of applause. I 
pointed out to them that it would be a con- 
fession of cowardice to be baffled by Fate, 
and on such a night it could not fail to be 
otherwise, if we attempted our original pur- 
pose; ‘but,’ said I, dilating as I spoke, 
‘we are in this but urged to a greater un- 
dertaking : forth we cannot go in such a 
night; it would drench us to the skin, and 
frustrate our ingenuity: let us, therefore, 
invoke the spirits of justice and the demon 
of revenge; let us use the cords of our beds, 
not to hang him, but to tie the arms of the 
tyrant and the myrmidons of his household; 
and when we have done so, let us put can- 
dles in every candlestick and empty bottle 
in the house, and fill his devoted mansion 
with illumination; then let us place our- 
selves round the table, before his eyes, and 
riot upon every savoury article beneath his 
roof; when we are satisfied, let us drink his 
health, and place regular watches over him 
for the night: in the morning, as it cannot 
rain always, we shall be ready to depart at 
an — hour.’ 

“ With exultation this suggestion was 
adopted. A party was sent to the dormi- 
tories to uncord the beds; and when the 
nightly bell was tolled as a signal for us all 
to go to sleep, we gave a roof-rending 
huzza, and each well-appointed phalanx 
= in the execution of their several 
lests. 

“‘T led that band by which our dreadful 
retribution on the master was to be exe- 
cuted. He submitted to our cords without 
uttering a word; but on one occasion he 
gave me a look that withered my heart. By 
this time the outcries of the maids were 
shrill and piercing, mingled with horrible 
giggling and screams. Old Mrs. Dawson, 
the housekeeper, who had retired, before 
the bell rang, to her own chamber, hearing 
the uproar, came to the banisters of the 
stair, and inquired with alarm what was the 
matter; we, however, respected her sex: 
she was a good-natured Molly, and a favour- 
ite with all the boys; in consequence she 
was only ordered into her own room. 

““The revolution was now irresistible ; 
but in the midst of the fury, a cry from 
Mrs. Dawson’s window, wild as that of fire, 
was heard, and presently a knocking thun- 
dered at the door. From what hand that 
knocking came, none stayed to question ; 
but all, with a simultaneous rush, fled by 
the back door, despite the rain, and sought 
refuge in the Goose and Goslings Inn, at 
the village. The arrival of so many juve- 
nile guests terrified the landlord. The news 
of the insurrection spread like wildfire; the 
whole town was presently afoot; and before 
we could rally our scattered senses, we were 
led captive by beadles and constables back 
to our fetters. 

“But mark with what singular emphasis 
Destiny spoke her will to me: all the other 
boys were receiyed back, and on the spot 





decimated for punishment on Monday 
morning, all save me; me Mr. Skelper 
would not again receive: he called me the 
ringleader, a boy of incurable audacity, and 
ignominiously inflicting his toe on a tender 
part, bade the constable take me out of his 
sight. 

“A transaction of this kind needs no 
comment. I saw the full iniquity of that 
system in which such irresponsible power 
was allowed to be exercised. No prayers I 
said that night; but I made a solemn vow, 
that the overthrow of that organisation of 
things in which man durst so treat his fel- 
low-man, even though he were a child, 
ey to be the intrepid business of my 
ife.” 

After his expulsion from this school, he 
is sent to another under the harsh auspices 
of Dr. Gnarl, “a little, stumpy, red-faced 
man, with austere eyes, and as erect as it 
was possible to be; dressed in black,” whose 
“legs were thick, and his feet small, on 
which he wore bright and glittering shoes, 
fastened by little round silver buckles. He 
also wore a trim close wig, slightly pow- 
dered, with his spectacles up; and spoke 
with a lisp.” Here he heads a new rebel- 
lion, on account of some electioneering bu- 
siness, and passes the last twelve months of 
pupilage in a “ worse than Egyptian bond- 
age.” When he returns home, he is shyly 
received by his family and friends, and 
shunned by the young men of his former 
acquaintance. Now, (and this, perhaps, is 
the only moral lesson in the story,) he is 
driven to seek other associates, and an as- 
piring band of spinners and weavers, “ with 
pale faces and benevolent principles,” meet 
with him in nocturnal conclave, subscrib- 
ing for the purchase of a newspaper, and 
holding various debates, which all resolved 
into the conclusion ‘that the world had 
been led by some pernicious undiscoverable 
influence in the olden time, to prefer the ar- 
tificial maxims of society to those natural 
first principles which ought ever to be para- 
mount with man.” 

On the subject of matrimony he is radi- 
cally lax, and his opinion on this point is 
illustrated with much coarseness and vul- 
we | in the case of Alice Hardy and the 
parish authorities. ‘‘ Marriage,” he says, 
“is an obligation, to which the world has 
attached so many restraints, at variance 
with the freedom which mankind have de- 
rived from nature.”—* One of those artifi- 
cial compacts invented by priests and eccle- 
siastics to strengthen their moral dominion.” 
—Yet, oh! expediency-doctrinists! ‘ one 
of the alioonill oxte of the social state, and 
until that undergoes a thorough reforma- 
tion, it appears to me, all things considered, 
that out of philosophical respect for the opi- 
nions of others, it must be tolerated!’ and 
accordingly he is speedily united to a Miss 
Shuttle, of whom the following little domes- 
tic incidents are recorded :— 

“ My wife certainly possessed those qua- 
lities for which she had been recommended ; 
her only fault was, indeed, of the most 
blameless description. She had not the 


slightest predilection for ratiocination ; but, 
on the contrary, she was a liying effigy of 





passive obedience ; and it was only in this 
supple compliance that I ever found her 
tiresome. Once, however, she did evince 
a capability of sustaining an argument—the 
highest faculty in man; and I have never 
since ceased to wonder at it, for on that 
occasion she was triumphant. 

“She had changed our cook; at which, 
as the woman was civil and managing, | 
expressed some surprise, it being my habit 
to partake of my philosophical share of din- 
ner without remark. 

«What you say, my dear, is very true,’ 
was her answer; ‘ she is an excellent crea- 
ture, but a very bad cook, and I hired her 
for a cook.’ 

“* But,’ replied I, ‘you should have 
balanced her good qualities against her de- 
fects.’ 

“¢That would not have mended her 
cookery—it would still have been as bad as 
ever; and you cannot deny, Nathan Butt, 
that good eating is one of the greatest com- 
forts in life.’ 

“¢Tsit? I’m sure, Mrs. Butt, I pay no 
attention to it: it is a subject—an animal 
ee the dignity of an intellec- 
tual being.’ 

“ «Tt may, sir; but when one thing at 
table happens to be better than another, | 
observe you instinctively prefer the best ; 
and it is only by having a good cook that 
we can be sure of enjoying a comfortable 
life.’ 

“‘ This silenced me ; it being evident that 
the enjoyment we have in eating, especially 
in good eating, is one of the few unimpaired 
innate immunities of the species ; and that 
my wife was quite right in her estimate of 
a cook. 

“ With the single exception of this brief 
discussion, we never had a word which 
showed the least difference of opinion be- 
tween us: indeed, I had no occasion to 
contradict her; she always submitted to my 
pleasure, and so maintained, in an amiable 
manner, the peace of our house. 

“ Although the accordance of my con- 
duct to the promptings of nature, was ge- 
nerally, I may truly say always, reciprocated 
by Mrs. Butt, we yet had one serious con- 
troversy; all others were uniformly of the 
most amicable kind. It only required a 
little firmness on my part to see that every 
thing was done as I desired; for I never 
could abide to debate first principles in such 
trifles as household particularities. I anti- 
cipated all objections by the judicious sere- 
nity with which I announced my will and 
orders. But uniform tranquillity belongs 
not to man in his social condition. . 

‘In the course of the second year after 
our marriage, my first-born in wedlock, a 
son, came to light. At that epoch there 
was a moderation in men’s minds, such as 
had not been experienced for some years. 
The French, under the fatal dominion of 
Napoleon, had lost much of their interesting 
character. He had degraded himself by a 
union with the sentenced blood of Austria ; 
and those who had once yi they saw 
in him the deliverer of the human race, 
were mortified by his apostacy. ‘The effect 
of this made me, as well as all of my way 
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of thinking, shrink back into ourselves, 
and seek to obscure our particular opinions 
by a practical adherence to the existing cus- 
toms of the world—errors and prejudices 
which we never forgot they were. 

“It thus happened, when Mrs. Butt pro- 
posed to me that our child should be bap- 
tized, I made no objection; only remarking, 
that it was a usage to which we must sub- 
mit, and the expense being inconsiderable, 
it was not a case in which we should show 
ourselves different from our neighbours. 

‘‘ Sometimes before, I had observed that 
she was not very well satisfied with an oc- 
casional word which dropped from me 
respecting priestcraft and_ ecclesiastical 
usurpation ; but as my father was a Pres- 
byterian, she ascribed those accidental stric- 
tures to the tenets of his sect, supposing me 
of the same persuasion. But that I should 
speak of baptism as deserving of considera- 
tion only on account of the fees, produced 
an effect for which I was not prepared. 

‘She was standing when she put the 
question, and I was reading the book ofa 
recent continental traveller, a man of libe- 
‘al principles, who had shrewdly inspected 
the world, and correctly discerned its pre- 
valent errors and abuses; for it was, indeed, 
chiefly from such travellers that I obtained 
right expositions of these controverted to- 
pics. Without raising my eyes over the 
edge of the leaves, I gave her the answer 
quoted; to which she made no reply, but, 
retreating backwards to the elbow-chair op- 
posite, sat down and drew a deep sigh. 

“ Not expecting that any thing particular 
was about to take place, I took no other 
notice of her consternation than by casting 
a glance over the top of the book; which 
she observed, and wiping her eyes, sud- 
denly rose and went away, and wrote to my 
mother on the subject. In the course of 
two or three days, on the evening before 
the day appointed for the christening, the 
old lady made her appearance; having 
come, as she unhesitatingly declared, to 
witness the solemnity. 

“I welcomed her as she justly merited 
to be from me; for although in some things 
she was wilful, as most parents are, she 
nevertheless had made herself, by her kind- 
nesses, a@ cosy corner in my bosom, and I 
was sincerely glad to see her,—a little sur- 
prised, however at her unexpected visit. 

Early next morning my father also ar- 
rived by the mail. He had travelled all 
night, and seemed in rather an irksome hu- 
mour. After swallowing a hasty breakfast, 
he went directly to my uncle; saying, in a 
manner that struck me as emphatical, that 
they would both dine with us, adding, ‘The 
ceremony must be deferred till the evening ;’ 
and, grinning with vehemence, he shook his 
stick at me as he left the room, adding, 
‘ You blasphemer, to break my heart in this 
manner !’ 

“The secret motive of the visit was thus 
immediately disclosed; for no sooner was 
his back turned, than my mother and Mrs. 
Butt took out their handkerchiefs—as evi- 
dently preparatory to a scene, as the draw- 
ing up of the curtain is to a tragedy. 

“*Much has your poor wife, Nathan 








Butt, endured; but this is beyond pardon: 
I have come a long journey, and your wor- 
thy ffther has travelled all night—a dread- 
ful thing at his age. We can, however, 
forgive all that; but who will forgive you 
for making the baptism of your first-born a 
consideration of parish fees, with no more 
reverence for religion than if you were a 
sucking turkey ?’ 

“ «Do turkeys suck?’ said I: ‘ that they 
are irreligious is doubtful. I have often 
myself noticed that they, as well as other 
poultry, never take even a drink of water 
from the tub, without lifting their heads 
and eyes towards the heavens in thankful- 
ness.’ 

“¢ Qh, Nathan, Nathan!’ was her excla- 
mation, in an accent of grief that smote my 
very heart, ‘ what will become of you and 
your poor baby? for now ye’re the head of 
a family. Oh, oh!’ I made no answer ; 
but I could not help wondering at the folly 
of the general world in thinking religion 
something different from the forms and ge- 
nuflexions in which its offices are performed; 
or that there was aught in it beyond the in- 
genuity of those who in different ages had 
invented its several rites, as a mode of le- 
vying taxes for the maintenance of their 
order.” 

Now all this, though not intended to be 
immoral, we consider a highly injudicious 
style of publication, especially at the pre- 
sent moment, when the weak and ignorant 
read more of such matters than the sound- 
headed and well-informed, who can under- 
stand the vein of satire in which it is 
written. 

We cannot follow our hero, Nathan Butt, 
through any of his more public life, suflice 
it that he rises daily in mob-popularity, and 
is even returned a member of parliament, 
but is subsequently turned out by an ill- 
natured election committee, as having been 
brought in ‘ by most flagitious perjury.” 

We shall conclude our extracts with a 
nice distinction between the three classes of 
Whig, Tory, and Radical, which in the pre- 
sent day are too apt to be confounded :— 

“T never have been very partial to the 
Whigs, not being endowed with sagacity 
enough to discern in what respect they dif- 
fered essentially from the Tories; farther 
than that, while the latter endeavoured to 
preserve things as they are, the Whigs have 
only been anxious to make changes in forms, 
without altering the substance, merely to 
contrive new places and employments for 
their partisans. 

“The distinction between the radicals and 
the rival factions is obvious. By us, anx- 
ious to restore to mankind the salutary ope- 
ration of primitive principles, an honesty 
and simplicity of purpose are strikingly 
evinced. Our object is not to preserve old 
things, or to recast them into new shapes ; 
but to remove them entirely away: in this 
respect we differ. It were as easy for a ra- 
dical, without infringing his integrity, to 
unite with the Tories, who admit of no 
change, as for him to join the Whigs, who 
are for all change,—they both look only to 
the bullion. 

© The Tories are of opinion that the an- 
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cient gorgeous cups and cans are of a taste 
and pattern that cannot be improved; and 
the Whigs think the bullion in them would 
be more useful were it converted into forks 
and spoons. The radicals are of a wiser 
caste: such luxuries we justly condemn; 
and our intent is, if we can, to make the 
material into coin, and add it to the circu- 
lating medium.” 

We must not forget to mention, that the 
work is very cleverly dedicated to “ Baron 
Brougham and Vaux, late Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England.” It appears that it 
was printed during the Whig dynasty, 
published on “the day” of Tory promise, 
and is here reviewed in the hours of doubtful 
interregnum. 





CALABRIA. 

Calabria ; during a Military Residence of 

Lhree Years: in a Sertes of Letters. By 

a General Officer of the French Army. 

Wilson. 
Tnts is a book interesting both for the no- 
velty of its subject, and the vivid talent of 
its author’s pen. Calabria, as says the trans- 
lator in his preface, “has hitherto been 
considered the terra incognita of modern 
Europe. That spirit of enterprise which 
has carried the adventurous traveller to the 
most remote and inhospitable parts of the 
globe, has here met with obstacles which it 
could never overcome. The local difti- 
culties of the country, though most formid- 
able, are still but as nothing compared with 
the savage and ferocious character of the 
inhabitants.” The first accurate and de- 
tailed account we have hitherto met with of 
these ill-favoured regions is in the work 
before us, which is the substance of a series 
of letters, addressed by a distinguished 
French officer to his father, during the 
years 1807—10, when Napoleon was at the 
zenith of his power. ‘They are so full of 
novelty, fine description, and intelligent 
remark, as very much to puzzle us in our 
selection of extracts; we will begin how- 
ever with a long but interesting narrative 
of our author’s expedition to Cosenza and 
across the mountains :— 


“On the morning of the 2d of Decem- 
ber I was directed to ascertain whether the 
passage of the torrent was practicable. 
The country people who accompanied me 
sounded the fordable parts, and assured me 
that the water had considerably subsided, 
so that in two hours more we could pass 
over in perfect safety. Eventually the 
battalion got off from this dangerous spot 
without any accident; but the greatest 
difficulties yet awaited us. As the torrent 
had retarded our march, we had yet twenty 
niles to go before we could reach our pro- 
vision depot at Castrovillari, and at this 
season it is dark before five o'clock. The 
soldiers who had first crossed over to the 
other side having dispersed themselves 
through the village of Rotonda, a good 
deal of time was necessarily lost in remus- 
tering them, and then the battalion found 
itself involved in the defiles of the high 
mountain, (Campotemese,) the top of which 
was coyered with snow and sleet, 
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“ According as we advanced, a hail-storm 
of the most piercing cold pelted incessantly 
against our limbs, which were already be- 
numbed from crossing the torrent. The 
tempest still continued to increase in vio- 
lence, till, sweeping over the immense 
plateau which crowned the mountain, it 
blew a tremendous hurricane, _ terribly 
grand and appalling. We were too far 
advanced to retire. It would, however, 
have been prudent to return to the village 
of Rotonda, but we feared that repeated 
delays on our march might subject us to 
censure. We advanced, then, with extreme 
difficulty, struggling against a furious wind, 
which dashed its sharp, penetrating hail 
against our faces. Several soldiers, over- 
come with cold, and whose energies were 
exhausted, dropped down from faintness, 
and perished in the midst of the snow, 
before any assistance could be rendered to 
them. ‘The near approach of night made 
our position the more critical, At length, 
after having struggled for three hours 
against all the agonies of death, the batta- 
lion gained the other side of this direful 
mountain, whence a rapid descent brought 
us speedily to the plain below. ‘Two hours 
es have been sufficient to bring us to 
Castrovillari, if a fatal neglect was not des- 
tined to increase all the other impediments 
of this most painful march. 

‘The darkness not permitting us to re- 
connoitre our course, the officer who pre- 
ceded the battalion with the sappers got 
into a wrong route. Deprived of the assist- 
ance of our guides, who had made off from 
us, and of that of the muleteers, who had 
remained behind with the baggage, the 
head of the column was led on by torch- 
light. It was not until we arrived, after a 
two hours’ march, at a farm occupied by a 
French detachment, that we were apprised 
of this vexatious mistake. While we were 
all nearly exhausted from famine and fa- 
tigue, still we were obliged to muster fresh 
strength, in order to gain Castrovillari as 
speedily as possible, and we eventually 
arrived there at eleven o'clock at night. 
In consequence of the flood not having 
allowed us to despatch an advanced guard 
on the night before for the purpose of 
securing quarters, we found nothing pre- 
pared for our reception. As the command- 
ant of the town formed part of a moveable 
column that was with the garrison, the 
guide conducted us to the mayor, who, 
seeing our soldiers scatter themselves tu- 
multuously through the different houses, 
took us for a plague sent from heaven or 
hell. The whole town was full of bustle 
and consternation. Nothing was heard but 
repeated knocks to force in the doors. The 
night being as dark as pitch, all our efforts 
to repress this disorder were utterly useless ; 
each individual took up his quarters as he 
could, and the general fatigue soon restored 
tranquillity and silence. Most of the offi- 
cers became the unwelcome guests of the 
mayor, and passed the night in his kitchen, 
seated round an immense fire. Some bottles 


of good wine made us soon forgot our 
fatigues, but not the loss of our comrades in 
arms who had perished in this icy region, 





and whose number was exaggerated in the 
sadness of our imagination. 

“ On the following day more than a hun- 
dred men were missing at the moment of 
our departure for Tarzia; a dismal village, 
the wretchedness of which is daily increased 
by the continual passing of troops. We 
sought no more rest than was necessary to 
refresh us from the fatigues of the pre- 
ceding day and prepare us for still greater 
toils the next morning. We had yet thirty 
miles, or ten French leagues, to march 
before we could arrive at Cosenza; and 
moreover the route at this season is almost 
absolutely impracticable. 

“The battalion put itself in motion an 
hour before daylight: it passed over one 
torrent, which was so rapid that, notwith- 
standing every possible precaution, three 
men, from the violence of the current of 
the Chratis, (a river which waters the whole 
valley of Cosenza,) must have inevitably 
perished, had they not been rescued by 
some intrepid swimmers. After a two 
hours’ march through plantations of rice, 
where we sunk exactly half-leg deep, we 
had still to encounter several pools, quag- 
mires, and new torrents. Every trace of 
a road or highway having disappeared, im- 
pediments nearly insurmountable seemed 
to increase as we continued to advance; in 
short, the whole battalion must, I believe, 
have stuck fast in the mud, if it had not 
succeeded in making out the fine avenue 
which leads to Cosenza, where we arrived 
at nine o’clock at night, in a frightful state. 

“We were very uneasy about the fate of 
those men who had remained behind, and 
of our baggage; they only arrived after 
having made a considerable round to avoid 
the torrents and the marshy swamps of the 
plain. ‘The officer commanding the escort 
informed us that the muleteers, declaring 
their inability to encounter the storm, had 
pointed out the huts of some charcoal- 
burners, where the detachment took refuge. 
The following day, on crossing the moun- 
tain, he found twenty-two soldiers of the 
battalion stretched dead in the snow. Such 
is our sad onset in Calabria; it has already 
given us an ample foretaste of the number- 
less difficulties which we are to expect. 
The battalion sets out the day after to- 
morrow to take up its cantonments in the 
mountains.” 

Of the French military commissions, es- 
tablished in Calabria, and incidental circum- 
stances connected with them, we have an- 
other long chapter :— 

‘‘ Cosenza, Jan. 26, 1808. 

«Since order has been perfectly re-estab- 
lished in France, military commissions are 
now remembered in that country only by 
name. Would to Heaven it may be always 
preserved from such a formidable tribunal 
as that which here exercises so dreadful a 
control! It was established in all the 
towns of Calabria at the time the general 
insurrection broke out after the loss of the 
battle of St. Euphemia. This violent 
measure was judged necessary to put down 
that spirit of brigandage which, being sup- 
ported by the English, and encouraged by 
the greater part of the inhabitants, caused, 





day after day, considerable loss to the 
French, and, if not suppressed, must have 
ended by producing a fresh insurrection. 

“¢ Shortly after this tribunal was instituted 
in Calabria, government had recourse to 
another expedient, which totally failed in 
producing the good effects that were ex- 
pected to result from it. It was the organi- 
zation of a national guard, (called the civic 
guard,) in which the officers were composed 
of the principal proprietors of the soil,— 
persons naturally interested in preserving 
the public peace, and in protecting their 
possessions from the attacks of the brigands, 
who committed such frequent devastations 
upon them. It was thought that they 
might very effectually serve to maintain 
order while acting in concert with the 
French troops. ‘lhe selection of the men 
who were to form the several companies 
was left to the free discretion of the ofticers. 
Afterwards, by a general order, promulgated 
and posted up through every part of the 
country, the use of arms was forbidden, 
under the most severe penalties, to all those 
who had not enrolled their names under 
the authority of the civic guard. The 
Calabrians, being in general passionately 
fond of the chase, now made the strongest 
professions of attachment to the govern- 
ment, earnestly soliciting at the same time 
that they might be permitted to form part 
of this force. The number, however, being 
exceedingly limited in each commune, a 
violent degree of rivalry and contention 
arose among the parties, and the greatest 
disorders ensued. On the one side were 
witnessed arrogance, vexatious annoyance, 
and abuse of power, for the purpose of 
destroying personal enemies by charging 
them with crimes that were to come under 
the cognizance of the military commission ; 
on the other side, vengeance, and a junc- 
tion with brigands to destroy the property 
of the denouncing parties. 

“ This conflict of so many vile passions, 
this inextricable labyrinth of odious in- 
trigues and dark plots, renders the office of 
the judges of the military commission 
equally painful and embarrassing. The 
prisons of Cosenza were crowded to such a 
degree, that an epidemic broke out, which 
threatened to spread all over the city, and 
it was therefore thought advisable to di- 
minish the number of inmates, by releasing 
a considerable body of persons; who, on 
account of their tender age, appeared to 
deserve some indulgence. A similar mea- 
sure being adopted throughout all the pri- 
sons of Calabria, thousands of individual: 
issued forth, who were conducted to Naples 


in chains, like so many galley-slaves, and 
escorted by French troops. 


These young 
people, the greater part of whom have been 
prowling about with the brigands, are dis- 
persed through some newly-raised Neapoli- 
tan regiments, from which they will most 
assuredly seek the very first opportunity to 
desert, and return armed and equipped to 
their former course of life. 

“ After this purification, the reporter to 
the commission was instructed to institute 
proceedings against the great criminals. 
My pen refuses to exhibit in detail the 
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frightful picture of monstrosities and un- 
heard-of crimes which we are now on the 
eve of contemplating daily. Let one trait 
suffice, for it stamps the whole national 
character. 

“A brigand chief, whose cruelties have 
earned for him the name of I/ Boia, (the 
executioner,) more enraged than any of 
his sanguinary associates “against such un- 
happy Frenchmen as had the misfortune 
to fall into his hands, used to inflict upon 
them the most horrible tortures. Being 
wounded in one of his attacks, he was at 
last secured and doomed to the scaffold, to 
the great joy of all those who were the 
objects of his vengeance. The enormities 
he had committed, the dreadful injuries 
he had done to a rich landowner, whose 
swincherd he had been formerly, made 
many of the inhabitants of Cosenza solicit 
as a favour that this wretch might be sub- 
jected to the same refinement of barbarity 
which he himself used daily to practise. 
It was urged that his nose should be first 
cut off then his ears, then his lips; in 
short, they wished to employ a thousand 
different modes of torture upon him; con- 
tending that he should be made to drag on 
a life of agony until the hot weather, when 
his hody, daubed over with honey to at- 
tract insects, should hang naked under the 
rays of a burning sun, so ‘that he might thus 
expiate his criminal existence amidst the 
most excruciating torments. A great num- 
ber of young men residing in the town did 
not blush to volunteer ‘their services to 
carry these horrors into execution. ‘The 
proposition, however, was rejected with 
indignation, and I] Boia was hung with 
many of his associates, who died, like him- 
self, with an indifference which was not to 
he ascribed to courage, but to an inconceiv- 
able brutishness. 

“Judge, then, of the disgust attending 
the duties we have to perform on the mili- 
fary commission! We are obliged to sit to 
a very late hour, shocked in the mean time 
with a repetition of the same atrocities : 
the greater part of the judges knowing very 
little of Italian, the heads of the several 
charges must be explained to them. The 
hideous appearance of the accused very 
often decides the sentence; and perhaps it 
otten happens that some of these gallows- 
looking wretches are condemned on light 
erounds. It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that our hearts are so hardened, and 
our minds so prejudiced, as to act upon 
slight evidence in a matter of such serious 
moment. We often succeed in vindicating 
the triumph of innocence, and were, on a 
late occasion, fortunate enough to develope 
a horrible plot. 

“ A detachment of our troops quartered 
in a village at some distance from Cosenza, 
was supplied with provisions by the com- 
mune. The commander of the civic guard 
took into custody the baker who furnished 
the bread, and denounced him before the 


military commission as being guilty of 
mixing arsenic with the dough. Three 


witnesses signed their names to the charge, 
and some pounds of dough were produced 
to confirm it. These having undergone a 





chemical process, left no doubt whatever 
of the presence of arsenic. Such proofs 
seemed quite convincing ; but a variety of 
circumstances served to excite doubts in 
our minds, and at last it was clearly estab- 
lished that the accuser, a most determined 
villain, had no other grounds for the charge 
he had so wickedly concocted, than the 
feeling of deadly vengeance he indulged 
age inst the baker, whose di iughter he wished 
to seduce. Cited before the tribunal, he 
was found to have absconded, together with 
his false witnesses, and this satisfied us as 
to the eg’ 

‘Would it not really seem to you that 
this Calabria, the soil of which is so often 
shaken, reposes upon the very fire of hell; 
and that every shock of an earthquake 
which it feels vomits forth on its surface 
a legion of devils ?”’ 

Our last selection will be found to con- 
tain a striking description of these wild 
and wayward mountaineers :— 

‘‘ Before the French occupied Calabria it 
was subject to the immediate influence of 
rich and powerful barons, who exercised 
over their vassals a despotic authority 
usurped upon the rights of sovereigns. 
Every thing which serves to render feudal- 
ism odious and opposed to the rights of hu- 
manity, fell particularly upon these pro- 
vinces, to which little or no attention was 
directed on the part of the government ; 
and the inhabitants were thus prevented 
from making any advances in the arts and 
in civilization. The barons kept up an 
armed militia, known under the name of 
‘Sbires,’ who were the passive agents of the 
will, and very often of the caprices, of their 
sanguinary masters. If it happened that a 


vassal questioned or resisted the behest of 


his lord, he soon fell by the poniard of some 
of the sbires, without any notice being taken 
of so atrocious a crime. No justice was 
executed; money purchased impunity for 
all crimes; every thing was venal, or only 
to be acquired by base ‘subservie mey. ‘That 
class of persons who were more especially 
the victims of these arbitrary acts, sought 
refuge in the woods and mountains, from 
the attacks of vengeance and the privileged 
dagger. From these haunts it is that those 
bands of robbers emerge, whose influence 
acts with such baneful de pri avity on the mo- 
rals of the people, inspiring them with a 
taste for savage independence, and increas- 
ing their natural dislike to labour. 

“ Calabria, then, cannot fail of deriving 
benefit from a change of system. ‘Thus, not- 
withstanding the violent measures taken to 
reconcile this country to a new form of go- 
vernment, and despite of all the devastations 
and excesses which have been the conse- 
quence, still the invasion of the French 
must be productive of great advantage in 
humbling the despotism of the barons, in 
dimini: shing the vast number of atrocious 
gee , in imparting useful ideas of every 

ind, in facilitating communications by new 
routes, and finally, (the most essential of all 
the services which the French can render, ) 
in endeavouring to extirpate brigandage. 
The finesse and. subtlety of the Calabrians 
are truly astonishing. These qualities may 
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in some respects be referred to their climate, 
and perhaps they have been inherited from 
the Greeks. Their language, which is a 
corrupt Italian, more unintelligible than 
that of the other provinces, is full of origin- 
ality and force. The uninformed classes 
express themselves in it with a facility, a 
spirit, and an animation of sentiment which 
would seem to indicate genius. According 
to the general practice of the Italians, their 
conversations are accompanied with a most 
significant pantomime. A sign, a gesture, 
a word, an exclamation, are all sufficient to 
make them perfectly understand each other. 
The whole frame is in motion when they 
have au interest in persuading those whom 
they address. Their manners are supple and 
insinuating; their minds very acute; and 
persons not acquainted with the perfidious 
arts which they are capable of practising 
might easily become their dupes. Endow ed 
with a rare talent of forming an accurate 
estimate of the character of each individual 
with whom they have any transactions, vile 
cheats, and gross flatterers, they know how 
to bring into play all possible expedients i in 
order to accomplish their ends ; and if the 
ordinary means fail, a musket-shot, or a 
stab of a poniard, avenges them for their 
miscalculation. There “are few persons 
among the Calabrians, of any class, from the 
highest to the lowest, who are not stained 
with many murders: a foul reproach, which 
is principally to be attributed to the neglect 
of the tribunals. The thirst of vengeance, 
which is perpetuated in families, and a 
strong propensity to litigation and chicanery, 
make a real hell of this fine c ountry. These 
people have no true principle of religion or 
morals. Like all ignorant individu: ils, they 
are superstitious to excess. ‘The most atro- 
cious brigand carries in his bosom relics and 
linages of saints, which he invokes at the 
very moment he is committing the greatest 
cnormities. 

“The Calabrians are of tlie middle size, 
well-proportioned, and very muscular. 
Their complexion is swarthy, their features 
strongly marked, their eyes full of fire and 
expression. In common with the Spaniards, 
to whom they -_. a strong resemblance, 


they are dressed at all seasons in large 
black mantles, es ‘h give them a sombre 


and lugubrious appearance. The crown of 
their hats is extremely high, terminating in 
a point, and has some thing fantastical and 
disagreeable to the eye about it. In conse- 

quence of the inveterate animosities by 
which families are divided, they never go 
out without being armed with muskets, 

pistols, poniards, and a sort of belt in the 
shape of a cartouch-box, which contains 
a great quantity of ammunition. Al- 
ways prepared for attack or defence, they 

pass fiercely before their enemies; that is, 

before those who, they know, are watching 
for the very first opportunity to take away 
their lives. Barricaded in their houses at 
nightfall, nothing but the most urgent 
business can make them stir out. The 
Calabrian who has become a brigand, and 
he who cultivates the soil, have so many 
relations in common, that they cannot well 
be distinguished from each other. Their 
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manners, dress, and mode of arming are 
the same. The only difference is, that the 
brigand employs the fruits of his plunder 
in the purchase of a cotton-velvet waistcoat 
garnished with silver buttons, and in pro- 
viding plumes and ribands to ornament his 
hat. Some bandit chiefs made a parade of 
luxury and dress. There are among them 
fellows who, boasting of having received 
military rank from the English, and the 
court of Palermo, figure in a sort of scarlet 
uniform with epaulettes. They preserve 
control over their band by means of terror: 
disobedience or discontent is soon followed 
by a prompt and violent death.” 

It will be seen, as we have before hinted, 
that the writer of these letters occasionally 
sparkles in highly original remark. — 
Calabria, he says, “would be a_ perfect 
Paradise if it was not inhabited by demons;” 
and of Naples he elsewhere observes :— 
“ Here every thing is in motion, as com- 
pared with the other great towns of Italy, 

articularly Rome, whose inhabitants seem 
ike so many shades wandering in the midst 
of ancient monuments of genius and of 
art!”’ There is sometimes apparent a little 
awkwardness of expression which may per- 
haps be attributed to the process of transla- 
tion, notwithstanding which we promise our 
readers that they will not often meet with 
a more agreeable, or more intelligent book 
than the one we now dismiss. 


——.. 





A SICILIAN DEMOCRAT. 


Lhe Democrat ; and the Hugonot. 

Bull. 
Turse are two tales of somewhat more 
sterling pretentions than the usual run of 
modern fiction. The writer seems to have 
written with an object in view, and to have 
commanded a pen of great power and novel 
effect. The work is introduced by rather a 
long preface, in which the propriety of re- 
ligious fiction is considered, and the moral 
of temporal reward defended. With regard 
to the merits of the two stories themselves, 
we believe we can recommend them as 
being of a superior and interesting descrip- 
tion. The characters are various and his- 
torically correct, and the female heroines 
are represented with energy of design and 
delicacy of detail. The character of Marie 
Bellechasse, in “The Hugonot,” we think 
will prove “ the favourite ;”—that of Fran- 
cesca, in “ The Democrat,” is also interest- 
ingly worked out, but labours at starting 
under the disadvantage of a sober English 
education, and grave English notions about 
marriage, &c. &c. Our extracts must be 
confined to the latter, or rather the first 
story; the prime mover in which is thus 
introduced :— 

“ Giustino, Principe di Francaviglia, was 
of an ancient Sicilian family, which had 
fallen into disgrace, and consequent decay, 
under the legitimate dynasty, and had again 
risen into eminence under what is now 
termed the decennial government. It is 
needless to remark, that peers of the highest 
title are most degradingly common through- 
out Italy and Sicily, and that it is easy for 
an Englishman, who has only moved in the 
middle ranks at home, to mix with a cente- 
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nary of these illustrious personages abroad. 
No one, therefore, will suppose, that Gius- 
tino soars to the highest pinnacle of that dig- 
nified rank generally assigned to heroes of 
romance, merely because he bears the im- 
posing title of prince. 

“Francaviglia was a true Sicilian in his 
love of money, and his fondness for display ; 
and he might almost have satisfied a lover 
of the old Italian romance in the vindictive 
character of his feelings under real or sup- 
posed injuries. But, something like the Hi- 
bernian, who had only one sin and that was 
iniquity, Giustino contrived, under the com- 
pendious word ambition, to condense all 
those subordinate vices which might serve 
either to promote or conceal its designs. 
There was a sort of compact in his own bo- 
som between this master passion and _ his 
more secondary feelings. Ambition told 
Revenge, that if he would hide his head for 
a season, he should rise with double triumph 
hereafter ; and Vanity was induced to self- 
denial, because Ambition told her that pre- 
sent abstinence would issue in treble future 
gratification. Let not, however, the lover 
of Byronian heroes hope to find in Giustino 
that dark, but lofty-souled villain, which is 
so great a favourite of the modern reader. 
He possessed withal, much of the vulgar 
tone of mind which characterizes his compa- 
triots; although he certainly surpassed them 
in the extent of his information, the courtly 
polish of his manners, and the nature of his 
pursuits. By title as well as birth Giustino 
was a Sicilian, but his principal hereditary 
possessions lay on the eastern side of the 
Faro, and the desire to preserve these, and 
to promote the declining fortunes of his fa- 
mily, had induced him to tender his services 
to a foreign sovereign, rather than follow 
the fortunes of his own prince into Sicily. 
Murat saw that he had talents, and was not 
romantic enough to look for integrity-—Gi- 
ustino was therefore a rising man under the 
French government. This naturally ren- 
dered him obnoxious to the legitimate fa- 
mily, and on its restoration to the Neapoli- 
tan throne, Francaviglia saw that his hour 
of humiliation was come. King Ferdinand 
had bound himself by the oaths which he 
had voluntarily taken in Sicily, to continue 
the employment and respect the property of 
all who had served the decennial govern- 
ment; but Francaviglia soon found that his 
sovereign regarded him with a jealous eye, 
and only waited a convenient pretext to 
banish him the court. Don Giustino, who 
had never really loved the French govern- 
ment, felt equally disposed to exert his ta- 
lents in favour of the restored dynasty, and 
he had hoped that an act of politic forget- 
fulness would secure to the latter an able 
employé. His heart swelled, therefore, with 
pride and disappointment, when he beheld 
the prodigal and the imbecile preferred be- 
fore him, if they only possessed the grand 
recommendation of having either followed 
the legitimate king to Sicily, or thwarted 
the usurper at Naples. The principe’s po- 
licy urged him to conceal the wounds of his 
self-love, and to endeavour to work himself 
into the good graces of the existing admi- 
nistration. Finding his efforts ineffectual, 
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he began to think that it was more easy 
to obtain eminence by seeking popular ap- 
plause, than by courting regal favour. He 
became a secret member of the Carbonari 
societies, was at length suspected of favour- 
ing their designs, and finally dismissed the 
court in disgrace. After many months of 
foreign travel, he returned to his native city 
of Palermo. Ambition and disappointment 
generally make the people their stepping- 
stone to power and vengeance, and Fran- 
caviglia now began openly to flatter and 
secretly to stir up his plebian compatriots.” 

His two daughters, Francesca and Gui- 
seppa are destined for two old husbands. 
Guiseppa betrays very little concern about 
the matter, and is agreeably docile; Fran- 
cesca cannot be brought to sacrifice her 
English conscience and feelings so easily, 
and makes a steady resistance. The two 
scenes which follow, the latter especially, 
remarkable for its novel incident, are 
cleverly written :— 

“ The Principe di Francaviglia was a po- 
litic but a passionate man. His policy con- 
trolled his passions whenever he found him- 
self in contact with those who held him in 
their power; but passion was allowed the 
full ascendency in all cases where he was 
the party who could exercise authority. He 
was not a man to endure contradiction. 
Like many deprecators of absolute authority 
in the sovereign, he was unable to bear the 
smallest opposition to his domestic despot- 
ism. It was all very well to give liberty to 
the people, but this was no reason why his 
own daughters should not be as absolutely 
under his control as if they were the furni- 
ture of his house, or the horses in his sta- 
ble; and to be thwarted in his plans by a 
girl of nineteen—it was quite, too ridicu- 
lous—a thing not to be endured ; however, 
since arguments failed, confinement and 
corporeal punishment should try their pow- 
ers of persuasion. 

“ Giustino walked up and down the 
apartment to recover his temper ere he 
summoned his other daughter. He feared 
that Giuseppa might have imbibed some of 
her sister’s anti-Sicilian scruples, and he 
therefore determined to crush them at once 
by a careless air of authority that seemed 
not even to dream of opposition. When 
Giuseppa entered the room, she found her 
father seated in his dressing-gown, and 
calmly holding out his chin to the barber, 
who was reaping a harvest of more than one 
days’s growth; at the same time the maestro 
di casa was standing by and receiving his 
orders for the noontide repast. The prin- 
cipe did not appear to sce his daughter 
when she first entered, but continued to di- 
vide his discourse between his upper domes- 
tic and the barber, demanding news of the 
one and giving directions to the other.— 
‘And, Peppe, do see that that fellow cooks 
the maccaroni properly. I am tired of liv- 
ing on the leather he sends to table every 
day. Have you shaved the Marchese di 
Licata to-day, Don Placido? Is it true that 
his son is going to marry the Belviso’s 
daughter? That and a stufato with pomo 
d’oro sauce. Ah! Pepina, my dear, (seeing 
his daughter, and speaking with a careless 
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good humour, and an air of perfect indif- 
ference to the presence of the barber and 
domestic,) I sent for you to tell you that 
you are to be married in about seventeen 
days. And, Peppe, a piece of pesce spada, 
if the cook can get it tender, and good and 
cheap. Palmero is but a sorry place for 
pesce spada—you should eat a steak at Mes- 
sina to know what pesce spada is. Gesd 
Maria! you’ve cut my chin, you fellow. 
Yes, my dear, so it is. You look rather 
agitated, rather fluttered, I see—all in a 
hurry, I suppose, to be your own mistress, 
and have a carriage of your own, and do as 
you please—no longer subject to a father’s 
restraint—eh! Well, I forgive you, for 
you'll be the happiest, and gayest, and rich- 
est woman in Palmero as the wife of Don 
Mariano di S. Elmo. Well, be off, my pic- 
colina, for you have enough to do to get 
ready all your wedding finery. You can 
consult with Paolina, you know, what will 
be the most becoming dress for your nup- 
tials—but, quick, for the carriage will be 
at the door in two hours to convey you to 
the house of your good aunt the Baronessa di 
Floltezza. Her assistance in this gay bus- 
tle will be invaluable. Here, Don Placido, 
before you go, just have the grace to put a 
bit of the felt of your hat on the cut you’ve 
given me. Don’t you see how it teazes me 
by bleeding? And now, a good morning 
to you, Don Placido—Heaven accompany 
thee! And mark ye, Pepina, you’re not to 
see your sister before you go: she is in dis- 
grace for some impertinent expressions 
used towards me this morning; nor do I 
know, unless she humble herself before me, 
whether I shall allow her to be married on 
the same day that you are, as I at first in- 
tended—and, hold, I suppose you'll want a 
few dollars—eh! for the new hats and curls 
et cetera. There, (pointing to a canvass 
bag on the table,) that is to go in the car- 
riage with you, and your aunt will supply 
you with any thing else you want. Why, 
child, what dost stand hesitating there for? 
(relapsing into his tone of authority.) Why 
do you not go and prepare, as I tell you? 
I have accounts to settle with Peppe, and 
cannot find time to converse farther.’ 

“ «TJ thought, sir—I thought—I—I did 
not know I was to be married so soon.’ 

** ¢ But you find, my dear, you were mis- 
taken,’ answered the father, looking care- 
lessly over an account as he spoke. ‘You 
perceive it is my intention that you should 
be married at the time I have specified, and 
that, you know, settles the matter.’ Ob- 
serving his daughter still hesitate, he added, 
in that tone of absolute authority which 
Giuseppa had never been accustomed to 
contravene, ‘ How! am I to speak twice to 
my own daughter? Go, Giuseppa, and go 
this instant ; be ready to depart at the time 
| have appointed you. You can wish mea 
good morning now, for you must not inter- 
rupt me by coming in again before your de- 
parture. I have accounts, as I tell you, to 
settle with Peppe.’ He held out his hand, 
which his daughter, according to the Sici- 
lian custom, kissed respectfully; but the 
salute was given almost mechanically. 
‘There—there—that will do—be off—you’re 





a lucky woman. And now, Pep., you must 
stay with me. To our business—what’s 
this first account? New varnishing a car- 
riage, and fresh springs to the same,’ he 
began; but, the moment his daughter closed 
the door, ‘ Peppe,’ he said, ‘ do go after that 
girl; don’t let her see you, but just have 
your eye alittle upon her; I can’t tell what's 
the matter with i this morning. St. Jo- 
seph! there may be an elopement in the 
wind, for any thing I know to the contrary, 
or she has taken up some of Francesca’s 
fine notions. O! education—education— 
thou bane of obedience in a woman! Apro- 
pos to education, (he added with a sardonic 
smile,) 1 must finish this address to the peo- 
ple on the disgraceful policy which induces 
our present government to keep them in ig- 
norance, only the more easily to enslave 
them. If I can but find means safely to 
disseminate this tract, and it meet with but 
half a-dozen persons that can read tt, it may be 
of infinite service in stirring up the spirit of 
my dastardly compatriots to a sense of their 
ignorance and oppression.’ ” 

When Francesca is pleading on her knees 
against the unwelcome mandate, she is thus 
treated :— 

‘€ Don Giustino now turned away his head 
from his daughter, and said coldly, ‘ Rise, 
Francesca, rise. This may be all very dra- 
matic, and doubtless you consider that last 
long-spun adjuration a complete specimen of 
oratory. You talk too much on these subjects, 
Francesca. And to me it is quite disgusting 
to see a girl of nineteen working herself up 
in this manner, and imitating the airs of a 
tragedy-queen. But I perceive you only 
impose on my parental mildness by redoubled 
obstinacy. I see that gentleness with you 
only increases presumption. Rise—or no, 
rather rise not,’ laying his hand heavily on 
her shoulder, ‘until you promise me to 
fulfil my wishes. I will detain you here 
(setting his teeth) until I have your answer.’ 
Whatever empire Giustino might have ac- 
quired over his few benevolent feelings, he 
exerted no authority over his passions when 
their exercise coincided with his interests ; 
and his short-drawn breath, as he waited his 
daughter’s answer, sounded in her ear like 
the low rising of the tempest, ere it bursts on 
the devoted head of the traveller. 

“*¢ What is your answer?’ he said in a 
voice rendered low and hoarse by deep pas- 
sion, and putting his glowing face close to 
hers, as if to catch the faintest murmur of 
opposition. ‘ What is your answer ?’ 

“¢* Father, father, I beseech you—’ 

“Nothing round about, principina.— 
Straight to the purpose, if you please. Yes 
orno? For I swear by all the bodies of all 
the saints, that this very evening you shall 
receive the hand of the man I have selected 
for your husband, or suffer such a punish- 
ment as your assumed heroism will recoil 
from with horror, This evening—this even- 
ing,’; he continued, laying his hand still 
more heavily on his daughter’s shoulder, and 
shaking her slender frame with such a Sici- 
lian energy of muscle, that she half gasped 
for breath, ‘This evening—that is the period 
fixred—fixed by myself, and therefore not to 
be altered, Choose between honour and igs 
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nominy. Choose whether your future fate 
shall be the envy of the world, or whether 
your past history shall be laid before it, and 
expose you to its pity and contempt. 

‘““¢ My choice is made,’ answered Fran- 
cesca, with a courageous calmness that would 
have astonished Giuseppa, ‘ I choose the un- 
deserved contempt of the world; I choose 
the imputation of crime, rather than its real 
commission.’ 

“ «Know, my proud principina,’ an- 
swered Francaviglia, pushing her from him 
furiously ; ‘ know, my proud principina, that 
when I use the expression ‘‘ choose,” I sneeze 
it in derision, and net because I concede 
that you possess any right over your own 
fate, for my purpose is fixed, and though 
your farther obstinacy may move my indig- 
nation, it cannot alter my resolution.’” 

He is again addressed by his daughter in 
a strain of eloquent reproach :— 

“Towards the close of this address the prin- 
cipe had advanced to his daughter’s side, and 
grasping her arm had repeatedly exclaimed, 
‘Have you done ?—Have you done?’ At 
length the quickness with which his eye 
glanced round the chamber, half suggested 
to Francesca’s excited imagination the pleas- 
ing idea that he was about to terminate the 
affair, d la Sicilienne, through the instru- 
mentality of any stray penknife, or scissors, 
which the apartment might chance to pre- 
sent. But the tone of deep and suppressed 
passion in which he spoke proved more 
awful than any outward demonstration of 
rage. ‘Francesca,’ he said, ‘ you know not 
whom you have to deal with, but you shall 
in time learn to your cost. I have means 
to enforce obedience that you seem not 
aware of, and that you cannot resist. It is 
now my turn to warn. Ha! you are more 
in my power than you deem yourself, and 
it had been well for you, had you secured 
this power in your favour. Know that at 
this crisis Francaviglia is sovereign in Pa- 
lermo. Know that he can command not 
only the hand but the head,—ay, the life’s 
blood of every human being in this city. 
St. Mary! what if he were even now to 
whistle from yonder balcony, and summon 
some half-dozen grooms in waiting, with 
swords and pikes, into the chamber of the 
yroud Donna Francesca. ‘Tell me what 
ale would she then hold?—ha!’”’ 

There is something very striking and new 
about this scene, with which we must now 
close our extracts. When our author learns 
the art of condensation a little more, we 
promise much better success than in the 
present first attempt. 





EASTERN sports, &Xc. 


Pen and Pencil Sketches of India. By Capt. 
Mundy, &c. 2 vols. Murray. 


We continue our extracts from this enter- 
taining volume with a few of the sketches 
of sports to which great portion of its pages 
are devoted. We begin, however, with a 
description of the mighty monarch in whose 
honour and presence they were performed : 

“The king, Nuseer-ood-Deen Hyder, is a 
plain, vulgar-looking man, of about twenty- 
six years of age, his stature about five feet 





nine inches, and his complexion rather 
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unusually dark. His majesty’s mental en- 
dowments, pursuits, and amusements, are 
by no means of an elevated or dignified 
order ; though his deficiencies are in some 
measure supplied by the abilities and shrewd- 
ness of his minister, who is, however, an 
unexampled rogue, displaying it in his 
countenance with such perspicuity of de- 
velopment, as would satisfy the most scepti- 
cal unbeliever in Lavater. He is detested 
by all ranks, with the exception of his royal 
master, who reposes the most perfect con- 
fidence in him. I remarked, that the at- 
tendant who sat behind him in the howdah 
kept his finger twisted in the knot of his 
lord’s sword, as though he feared the possi- 
bility of some wronged wretch snatching it 
out of the scabbard, from the roof or window 
of the overhanging houses, and making free 
with the wearer’s head ; which act, par paren- 
these, would be doing the state some service. 

‘The streets of Lucknow are extremely 
narrow,—so much so, as in some places 
scarcely to admit more than one clephant 
to pass at a time. The houses, from the 
windows of which were displayed silks and 
draperies, were, as well as the streets, com- 
pletely covered with spectators; some of 
them a in greeting their sovereign 
with profound salaams; the greater propor- 
tion, however, consisting of wretched- looking 
beggars, who followed the cavalcade, voci- 
ferating for charity, and greedily scrambling 
for the handsful of rupees which were from 
time to time thrown by the king, the com- 
mander-in-chief, and the resident, among 
the crowd. It was curious to see with what 
care the elephants avoided treading upon or 
injuring some of these paupers, who, in 
eager pursuit of the scattered largesse, 
fearlessly threw themselves under the feet 
of these animals, the slightest touch of which 
would have shattered a limb. <A few coins 
thrown on the roof of a house sometimes 
caused the most amusing scramble; and I 
more than once saw one of the gleaners roll 
into the street upon the heads of the gaping 
crowd below. In some of the narrow passes 
the crush was awful; the elephants trum- 
peting, jhools and ladders tearing and crash- 
ing; and now and then the projecting roof 
or veranda of a house carried away by the 
resistless progress of these powerful animals. 
The strongest elephants and most deter- 
mined mahouts held the first places in the 
cavalcade, next to the king, the commander- 
in-chief, and the resident. The princes 
royal were not unfrequently most uncere- 
moniously jostled ; as as for the minister, 
he was generally among the ‘unplaced.’”’ 

The day’s sport is thus conducted :— 

“ Early in the morning the whole party, 
including ladies, eager for the novel specta- 
cle, mounted elephants, and repaired to the 

rivate gate of the royal palace, where the 

ing met the commander-in-chief, and con- 
ducted him and his company to a palace in 
the park, in one of the courts of which the 
arena for the combats was prepared. In 
the centre was erected a gigantic cage of 
strong bamboos, about fifty feet high, and 
of like diameter, and roofed with rope net- 
work. Sundry smaller cells, communicating 
by sliding doors with the main theatre, 





were tenanted by every species of the 
savagest inhabitants of the forest. In the 
large cage, crowded together, and presenting 
a formidable front of broad, shaggy fore- 
heads well armed with horns, stood a group 
of buffaloes sternly awaiting the conflict, 
with their rear scientifically appuyé against 
the bamboos. 

“The trap-doors being lifted, two tigers, 
and the same number of bears and leopards, 
rushed into the centre. The buffaloes in- 
stantly commenced hostilities, and made 
complete shuttlecocks of the bears, who, 
however, finally escaped by climbing up the 
bamboos beyond the reach of their horned 
antagonists. ‘The tigers, one of which was 
a beautiful animal, fared scarcely better ; 
indeed, the odds were much against them, 
there being five buffaloes. They appeared, 
however, to be no match for these powerful 
creatures even single-handed, and showed 
little disposition to be the assaulters. The 
om tiger was much gored in the head, 
and in return took a mouthful of his ene- 
my’s dewlap, but was finally (as the fancy 
would describe it) ‘bored to the ropes and 
floored.’ The leopards seemed throughout 
the conflict sedulously to avoid a breach of 
the peace. 

“ A rhinoceros was next let loose in the 
open court-yard, and the attendants at- 
tempted to induce him to pick a quarrel 
with a tiger who was chained to a ring. 
The rhinoceros appeared, however, to con- 
sider a fettered foe as quite beneath his 
enmity ; and having once approached the 
tiger, and quietly surveyed him, as _ he 
writhed and growled, expecting the attack, 
turned suddenly round and trotted awk- 
wardly off to the yard-gate, where he cap- 
sised a palankeen, which was carrying away 
a lady fatigued with the sight of these 
unfeminine sports. 

“A buffalo and a tiger were the next 
combatants: they attacked furiously, the 
tiger springing at the first onset on the 
other’s head, and tearing his neck severely ; 
but he was quickly dismounted, and thrown 
with such violence as nearly to break his 
back, and quite to disable him from renew- 
ing the combat. A small elephant was 
next impelled to attack a leopard. The 
battle was short and decisive; the former 
falling on his knees, and thrusting his 
blunted tusks nearly through his antagonist. 

“On our return from the beast fight, a 
breakfast awaited us at the royal palace ; 
and the white tablecloth being removed, 
quails, trained for the purpose, were placed 
upon the green cloth, and fought most 
gamely, after the manner of the English 
cockpit. This is an amusement much in 
fashion among the natives of rank, and they 
bet large sums on their birds, as they lounge 
luxuriously round, smoking their houkahs. 

‘Elephant fights were announced as the 
concluding scene of this day of strife. The 
spectators took their seats in a long veranda. 
The narrow stream of the river Goomty 
runs close under the palace walls, and on 
the opposite bank a large, open, sandy space 
presented a convenient theatre for the 
operations of these gigantic athletes. The 
elephants educated for the arena are large, 
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powerful males, wrought up to a state of 
fury by constant feeding with exciting 
spices. On the spacious plain before us we 
counted several of these animals parading 
singly and sulkily to and fro, their mahouts 
seated on their backs, which were covered 
with a strong network for the driver to cling 
by in the conflict. In attendance upon 
every elephant were two or three men, 
armed with long spears, a weapon of which 
this animal has the greatest dread. We soon 
discovered two of the combatants slowly 
advancing towards each other from opposite 
sides of the plain. As they approached, 
their speed gradually increased, and they at 
length met with a grand shock, entwining 
their trunks, and pushing, until one, finding 
himself over-matched, fairly turned tail, and 
received his adversary’s charge in the rear. 
This was so violent, that the mahout of the 
flying elephant was dislodged from his seat ; 
he fortunately fell wide of the pursuer, and 
escaped with a few bruises. Five or six 
couple were fought, but showed little sport ; 
the sagacious animals instantly discovering 
when they were over-matched.”’ 

One or two miscellaneous paragraphs 
will be found entertaining :— 

‘‘ Before breakfast, went into the cattle 
fair with Colonel Stevenson, and bought a 
handsome, though small mule for the moun- 
tain journeys. ‘The price was eighty rupees, 
for which sum a fine camel may be pur- 
chased. We took a native bargainer with 
us, and I was much amused by the manner 
in which the buyer and seller arranged 
their bargain. The business of chaffering 
was carried on through the medium of their 
hands, concealed under a cloth, certain 
movements of the fingers having corres- 
ponding prices. It was a matter of some 
minutes; and much shaking of heads, 
though no verbal altercation, was gone 
through on both sides before the bargain 
was concluded. We next inspected some 
elephants for sale ; and the dealers descanted 
upon their good points as largely and as 
knowingly as Tattersall could do on those 
of a horse,—though the perfections of the 
two animals differ considerably. An ele- 
phant is extolled for a large head, large 
ears, arched back, sloping quarters, deep 
flank, long trunk well mottled, short legs, 
and the forearm bowing out well in front. 
The flat bunch of hair at the extremity of 
the tail is also a great desideratum. ” 

‘ Another equally peculiar trait of the 
customs of the Himalayan peasants | wit- 
nessed a few days afterwards; namely, the 
putting an infant to sleep by the action of 
water. The successful issue of this expe- 
riment I had quietly made up my mind not 
to believe in, until convinced by actual 
ocular proof. The method was as follows : 
the child, whose age might be a year or 
two, was laid by its mother, who was em- 
ployed in bruising grain, on a charpoy 
placed on a sloping green bank, along the 
top of which ran a small spring stream. A 

iece of bark introduced through the em- 
Reslonenl, conducted a slender spout of 
water, which fell, at the height of about 
half a foot, on to the crown of the infant's 
head. It was fast asleep when I witnessed 
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the process! The natives believe that it is 
a great fortifier of the constitution. It may 
be that it fortifies the pericranium, and 
addles the brains of its advocates; for the 
generality of the mountaineers are decided 
numskulls.”’ 

Extaaordinary Effect of Mirage. —“ That 
optical delusion, styled by the Arabs, suh- 
rab, or ‘ water of the desert,’ is common in 
the plains of India; but I did not suppose 
that mountain scenery was susceptible of it. 
A deep precipitous valley below us, at the 
bottom of which I had seen one or two mi- 
serable villages in the morning, bore in the 
evening a complete resemblance to a beau- 
tiful lake; the vapour, which played the 
part of water, ascending nearly half way up 
the sides of the vale, and on its bright 
surface trees and rocks being distinctly 
reflected. I had not been long contem- 
plating the phenomenon, before a sudden 
storm came on, and dropped a curtain of 
clouds over the scene.” 
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RUSSIAN POETRY AND FRENCH MINOR 
DRAMA. 

The Foreign Quarterly Review. No 18. 
Tue new number of this periodical appears to 
be unusually rich in interesting and sterling 
literature. The first article is on “The Re- 
ciprocity System,” after which comes “The 
German Prince,’’ who, (‘better late than 
never, ’’) is dissected in his original German 
state ;—‘‘ Foscolo and his ‘Times,’’a review of 
no less than fifteen books, is a capital article; 
the book of the ‘ Hundred and One,” is ra- 
ther astale subject; the review of “ Russian 
Poetry” is well written ; and the other arti- 
cles, ‘f Prussian Commercial Policy,’’ “ Pe- 
nal Colonies,” &c. have all good share of 
merit. Our business is first with the ‘* Rus- 
sian Poetry” paper, which, containing one 
or two very good points of criticism, we 
have read through attentively, and with con- 
siderable interest. Of Aleksandra Pushkin, 
to whom these observations principally refer, 
we have the following introductory no- 
tice :— 

‘By many of his countrymen, Pushkin 
has been styled the Russian Byron—an ap- 
pellation too flattering, if meant to imply 
poetical powers and energy equal to those 
of the English bard ; and more correct, per- 
haps, than complimentary, if intended mere- 
ly to characterize that external resemblance 
of form and manner which he will be found 
to bear to the latter. We do not mean to 
say that he is such a direct imitator as to 
forfeit all originality ; far from it: but he 
has undoubtedly looked at Byron as a mo- 
del. It is upon him that he has formed his 
style and his mode of treating his subjects, 
more particularly in his narrative poems ; 
which circumstance, while it creates the 
species of interest usually derived from com- 
paring a work of art with its prototype, ne- 
cessarily precludes—if not entirely, in a 
considerable degree —that higher enjoy- 
ment afforded by the contemplation of what 
is altogether original and self-derived. Al- 
though we could wish that Pushkin did not 
remind us quite so much of Byron, we con- 
sider his productions as affording evidence 
of indisputable genius and power ; they ex- 





hibit many masterly touches, much vigour 
of hand, and not a few beauties and traits of 
detail, together with that peculiar hue which 
is derived from the language in which they 
are expressed. As far as the nature and 
structure of two such very different idioms 
will admit, his style is evidently Byronic ; 
his narrative at once graphic and lyrical; 
now rapid and condensed, rather hinting at 
than clearly expressing events and circum- 
stances; now again dwelling minutely, but 
poetically, upon particulars, and giving 
them great prominency and relief. His 
narratives themselves, withal, are little 
more than fragmentary episodes ; insulated 
scenes and situations; single groups, which 
are rescued from insipidity, or rather, we 
ought to say, invested with life, spirit, and 
effect, by the skill with which they are 
worked up, and by mastery of execution ; 
so that the apparent scantiness of the sub- 
ject in some degree increases our admira- 
tion, by reminding us how very simple are 
the materials to which the poet has had re- 
course. At the same time, we must ac- 
knowledge a feeling of dissatisfation at find- 
ing him invariably confining himself to sub- 
jects which admit not of prolonged interest, 
and exercising his talent upon brief sketches, 
in preference to applying it to some theme 
that would afford him ampler scope—to 
some production that should have substance 
and weight, as well as superficial beauty, 
and render itself conspicuous in the litera- 
ture to which it belongs, by extent, as well 
as by the intrinsic value of the material of 
which it is fabricated; in short, we are not 
satisfied by the mere evidence of poetic 
power, but wish to behold that power fairly 
exerted, and incontestably manifested by a 
sustained as well as by a vigorous flight.” 

We have, then, a more particular account 
of his various writings, ‘‘ Onwgin,” a sati- 
rical production; “ Ruslan and Liudmila,” 
a charming legendary romance, of six can- 
tos; “The Prisoner of the Caucasus,” &e. 
with some few translated specimens, which 
would have been better and more acceptable 
reading, if rhyme had not been attempted 
in them; but which, nevertheless, are curi- 
ous and novel. ‘The writer then concludes 
with the mention of another poet, and an- 
other translation, which latter being much 
superior to those we have mentioned be- 
fore, we extract in its place :— 

‘“ Before we lay down our pen, we avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to say a few 
words respecting another Russian poet, who, 
like Pushkin, may be considered as belong- 
ing to the Byron school; and who, if he had 
not been prematurely cut off, there is every 
reason to suppose would have proved him- 
self no mean rival to him. ‘The writer to 
whom we allude is Rilwev, who, as may 
perhaps be already known to some of our 
readers, forfeited his life in consequence of 
the part imputed to him in the conspiracy 
at St. Petersburgh, after the death of the 
late emperor. Independently of its own 
merits, his poem of ‘ Voinarovsky’ may 
not improperly be mentioned here, as much 
of it relates to the history of the same 
individual who is the hero of Pushkin’s 
‘Pultava.’ In fact, a brief sketch of his 
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life is prefixed to the poem itself, as well as 
another of Voinarovsky, who was the nephew 
of Mazeppa, and the inheritor of his posses- 
sions. Gifted with no ordinary abilities 
and address, crafty, ambitious, intriguing, 
and enterprizing, Voinarovsky was, like his 
uncle, a splendid adventurer, and for many 
years cut a dazzling figure at several of the 
German courts, until he at length excited 
the suspicions of Peter the Great, who 
caused him to be arrested, and banished to 
Siberia, where he terminated his life in a 
most abject state. He was visited in his 
exile by Miller, the historiographer, who 
was sent to that country, by the Academy 
of Sciences, in 1733, for the purpose of 
obtaining information relative to its geo- 
graphy and antiquities, and the original 
tribes who inhabit it. Availing himself of 
this circumstance, Rilzeev has made Voin- 
arovsky relate the adventures of his own 
chequered life to Miller. After describing 
the wild scenery on the banks of the Lena, 


it is thus that the poet introduces his hero : 
** * But whose that wandering form that’s seen 
Athwart the morning fog to creep 
From out yon hut, and on the steep 
Beneath which I.ena’s waters sweep 
Pace with slow step and ’wildered mien ? 
His arquebuss slung at his back, 
His short caftan, and cap of black, 
Seem to denote him a Kozak 
From Dnieper’s shores. Stern is his face, 
And full of grief; for cankering thought 
Hath furrow’d deep that brow, and wrought 
The stamp of age on manhood’s grace 
See! to the west his hands extending, 
Wild lustre breaking from his eye, 
Homeward his thoughts and wishes sending, 
He thus exclaims with tearless sigh : 
‘Ye distant fields, that saw my birth, 
My death you may not view ,; 
Tombs of my sires! the exile’s bones 
Will never rest in you. 
In vain the flame of life yet burns— 
It never more may shine ; 
In vain my soul the dastard spurns— 
The dastard’s lot is mine.” 
Who is that exile ? None may tell; 
Months—years have passed since first he came 
To this his far abode of shame, 
Here shunned, and shunning all, to dwell. 
Ne’er hath a smile been seen to play 
Across that face, blanch’d by despair ; 
And woe, not age, hath ting’d with gray 
His unkempt beard and matted hair. 
Yet, not a felon deed hath sent 
That stranger hither; nor hath brent 
The glowing iron his scarred face, 
And character’d a slave’s disgrace ; 
Tho’ ne'er did branded felon show 
Such wither'd look—so wild a brow. 
Calmness is there, but ’tis the calm 
Of Baikal, ere the tempest rise 
To lash its waters to the skies, 
Spreading around dismay, alarm ; 
And, as athwart the midnight gloom 
Flickers the lamp beside the tomb, 
So gleam with ghastly glare his eyes. 
Wandering alone o’er crag, through dell, 
He roams each day, and none may dare 
To ask his name, his grief, his care : 
His frown forbids—that frown’s a spell. 
* . ’ * 


‘* List, stranger, and with wonder learn 
Ilow Fate, unpitying, wayward, stern, 
Delights us mortals to oppress. 

Beneath this garb uncouth—this dress 
So coarse, a slave it scarce betits, 

Thus abject, here beside thee sits 
Mazeppa’s kinsman, friend, and heir.’ ” 


“Tle then commences his narrative, 
which forms nearly the entire substance of 
the two cantos; and although it is too pro- 
fessedly historical to admit of any of the 
higher embellishments of poetry, or to allow 
much scope for other talent than is shown 
in making use of the materials collected 
for the purpose, it effects as much as we can 
reasonably look for in such a production, 
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and warrants the supposition that, had he 
not perished as he did, its author might by 
this time have placed himself nearly upon a 
level with Alexander Pushkin.” 

Under a review of four French dramas 
we have a curious notice of Scribe, and his 
dra atic fertility :— 

Fhe secret of this extraordinary fertility 
is in some measure explained by the system 
of literary partnerships in such ‘matters, 
which appears from the titles of these works 
—a ‘Theatre dedicated by the author to 
his Collaborateurs’! In English literature 
such an association as that of Beaumont and 
Fletcher still remains almost singular; in 
France, on the contrary, the matter is re- 
duced into the most regular system. Poets 
meet to turn a stanza as they used to do to 
crack a bottle together. Cavé and Dittmar 
write novels, Mery and Barthelemy sit down 
to polish their republican diatribes in con- 
cert, and as for operas and vaudevilles it 
seems almost a rarity to meet with any to 
which more than one author does not stand 
sponsor. And singular as it may appear 
too, the ensemble is in most cases so good, 
there is so little appearance of any want of 
unity either of hand or head, that, but for 
the disclosure in the title-page, no reader 
would ever detect the conspiracy. In the 
‘Vengeance d'une Italienne,’ a_ perfect 
trifle, in which a piece of mystification is 
played off upon a coxcombe who isa little 
too apt to boast of his bonnes fortunes, this 
division of labour seems really to have 
reached its height. Tor here are three po- 
cts, all playing into one another’s hands; a 
responsible poetical firm of Scribe, Deleste, 
Desnoyers and Co., ready to execute a ma- 
nager’s orders for anything in the dramatic 
line, ‘ tragical-historical, tragical-comical, 
historical-pastoral, scene undividable, or 
poem unlimited,’ at a week’s notice, and the 
latest fashion, and we doubt not with a li- 
beral discount for prompt payment. 

“* Scribe, tied it is not easy to assign 
to him his exact share in the whole, is ge- 
nerally considered the leading partner in 
such joint adventures; it is on his versatility, 
extensive resources and dramatic tact, that 
the managers, that peculiar people, place 
their reliance; and an experience of more 
than sixteen years of almost uninterrupted 
success amply justifies their reliance on him 
and his confidence in itself. Perfectly per- 
suaded that 


‘ the true worth of anything 


Is just as much as it will bring.’ 
Seribe has turned his admirable talent for 
amusing the public to the best account, 
and, if report may be trusted, is already in 
possession of an income of 60,000 francs 
per annum from the proceeds of his drama- 
tic compositions since 1813, which is the 
earliest date of any of the pieces in the 
Théatre. It may be pretty safely assumed 
that a person who—although he can count 
his compositions by hundreds—has hardly 
known the horrors of theatrical damnation ; 
who has published eight octavo volumes of 
comedies, vaudevilles and operas, of which 
almost all have been represented more than 
a hundred times; whose compositions are 
at the. same moment amusing the public at 








Vienna, at Petersburgh, at Naples, and at 
London, must be, in some things, a re- 
markable man, however trifling or frivolous 
may appear to be the field on which he has 
chosen to exercise his talents. 

“The truth is, Scribe, like his betters, 
was acute enough to follow the fashion of 
the times. The taste for the comedy of the 
last century was visibly on the decline. He 
found the audiences, once so jealous of the 
classic reputation of the French comedy, 
yawning over the Misanthrope ; only tolerat- 
ing the Tartuffe from its sneers at priests 
and Jesuits; and utterly deserting the 
theatre when a tragedy of Racine was an- 
nounced. 

‘*Tis true, ’twas pity.’ 

This might be egregiously wrong, but Scribe 
early comprehended that neither fame nor 
fortune were likely to be gained by the sup- 
port of a sinking cause, and, with all rever- 
ence to Moliére, he did not feel that his vo- 
cation was to die a martyr in the defence of 
the past, so he threw himself heart and soul 
into the present, and took the public taste 
as he found it. Eager for novelty—unscru- 
pulous as to taste—impatient of analysis and 
laborious exposition of character—intolerant 
of mere polish or beauty of dialogue—more 
pleased with a bold and rough outline than 
a finished cabinet picture—above all things 
demanding variety of movement, of scene, 
of incident, of the subjects of ridicule—and 
thus following all the changes of the incon- 
stant character of a Parisian public—he pre- 
sented his pictures to the world, scarcely 
dry, on his gay though somewhat clumsy 
canvass, and every one was delighted with 
the resemblance ; for in the playful malice of 
his portraits every one thought he recog- 
nised, not his own portrait, but those of his 
friends ; and thus at the Vaudeville he had 
the merit of founding a school, while at the 
Francais he would have remained at best an 
imitator. 

“The comedies and vaudevilles of Scribe 
hold a sort of middle rank between the dra- 
matic Proverbes, which now form so consi- 
derable a portion of modern French litera- 
ture, and the regular comedy, as it still lin- 
gers in the works of a few of the classicists. 
In the Proverbes some single incident or 
situation is illustrated; no complex plot is 
attempted—nothing of the simplicity of 
reality requires to be sacrificed to dramatic 
effect—a few characters meet and gossip 
with the natural ease, the abandon, the fri- 
volity of actual life. You feel as if you 
could identify each as a well-known amus- 
ing or tedious acquaintance. Their charm 
lies in their perfect air of nature: their de- 
fect, in the want of a progressive interest. 
The Thédtre of Scribe, while it attempts to 
‘atch the natural tone of the Proverbes, and 
limits itself chiefly to the lighter develope- 
ment of character or manners, sketching 
rather than filling up, combines it with the 
progressive interest of a plot, often evolved 
with great skill, and always with sufficient 
grace and rapidity of movement, to carry 
the reader lightly and pleasantly to the 
close. He seems to follow, as it were, in 
the wake of the regular comedy, gathering 
up the flowers which she in her statelier 





march neglected or cast away. Yet these 
he arranges in such picturesque and taste- 
ful combinations, that the chaplet which he 
weaves for the muse of vaudeville, often 
renders her more generally attractive than 
her more dignified sister. It is impossible 
to look at the list of Scribe’s performances 
in this way, without admiring the variety 
and fertility of his invention. He passes 
with equal ease from the sentimental to the 
broadest mirth—from the most touching 
display of emotion, to the last passing whim 
or joke, or ‘lie of the day:’ he seemsa 
very cosmopolite in his indifference to all 
parties and opinions; the frivolity of the 
old regime, the vulgar insolence and affecta- 
tion of republicanism, the weakness, the in- 
trigues, the petty vices, modes and jargon of 
the present times, ‘ this Parts and this now,’ 
are all caught and reflected with the same 
fidelity, the same cold impartiality of ridi- 
cule. A chronicle of French manners for 
the last sixteen years might be compiled 
from his vaudevilles ; nay, in such subjects 
as those we have prefixed to this article—a 
tale of poison and blood, like the Mar- 
chioness de Brinvilliers, or one of sorcery 
and diablerie like its companion—he is 
scarcely less successful. ‘The natural home 
of his mind, no doubt, is among the gaities 
and follies of Parisian life; but, like his 
countryman, he can realize Johnson’s ob- 


servation, for 
‘ Bid him go to Hell, to Hell he goes,’ 


with Robert le Diable, and that with as 
much coolness as if he had travelled the 
road a hundred times. His devil, even 
after all we have seen so lately of that per- 
sonage in the hands of Cazotte, Goethe, 
Byron, Lewis, Maturin and others, has 
really some traits of originality about him. 
He is a devil of honourable sentiments, and 
rather a tender heart, ‘un diable bon pere 
de famille,’ as Lhe Globevery justly remarks. 
He is, in fact, aspirit, ‘permitted for a term 
to walk this earth’ with human passions 


and sympathies, and from the contrast of 


these two natures a very striking effect is 
produced in the hands of Scribe. Seriously 
speaking, his power of adapting himself to 
any theme, grave or gay, exalted or hum- 
ble, modern or antique, in Paris or in India, 
above ground or beneath, is of the most re- 
markable kind. Whether some graceful 
litttle romance, some tale of love and jea- 
lousy, be required, like La Somnambule, with 
which we are familiar in England under the 
title of Lhe White Phantom—some broad 
farce of manners, like another, at which we 
doubt not our readers have laughed heartily, 
The Happiest Day of my Life,—an extrava- 
ganza, like the Ours et le Pacha—a serious 
opera, like Masaniello, or the Bayadere, or 
a comic one like the Fiancée—a new though 
not laboured portrait of character, like Le 
Soltciteur—or even a comedy in its best 
sense, suchas Le Marriage de’ Raison—Scribe, 
equal to all exigencies, transmits his manu- 
script on the day appointed, with the same 
punctuality with which a merchant retires 
his bill, and in nineteen cases out of twenty 
he is found to have succeeded as completely 
as if his whole attention had been devoted 
only to one particular class of subjects.” 
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COLTON, THE AUTHOR OF “ LACON.”’ 
Apouta fortnight ago it was announced in 


Galignani's Messenger, that on the 28th of 


April last, a. Fontainebleau, the Rev. C. C. 
Colton put a period to his existence by 
shooting himself through the head, his mo- 
tive being to escape from a painful surgical 
operation, which his medical advisers in- 
formed him he must in a few days undergo. 
As no contradiction of this statement has 
since appeared, we are under the necessity 
of believing it unhappily more founded in 
truth than the previous reports of the death 
of this well-known writer. 

The career of the Rev. C. C. Colton was 
one of unvaried eccentricity. His first ap- 
pearance before the public was in a pam- 
phlet called “ A Plain and Authentic Nar- 
rative of the Sampford Ghost,” published 
in 1810. In this affair Mr. Colton, who 
was then curate of Tiverton, Prior’s Quarter, 
in Devonshire, had rendered himself con- 
spicuous for anything but wisdom ;—in the 
pamphlet he asserted his confident belief in 
the supernatural agency of the disturbances 
at Sampford, (rather closely plagiarised from 
the ghost of Cock Lane,) and wound up all, 
by placing in the hands of the mayor of 
Tiverton a bond, by which he engaged to 
pay 100/. to any one who could explain the 
cause of the phenomenon. It certainly re- 
quired this proof of his good faith not to 
srovoke a smile at the title of his next pub- 
fication —“ Hypocrisy, a Satirical Poem,’ 
which was welcomed but coldly by the pub- 
lic of 1812. 

Mr. Colton was always an Anti-Buona- 
partist, both when in the height of his power 
he was the peculiar object of the abuse of 
the English newspapers, and when after his 
fall he was made the theme of praise which 
posterity will perhaps regard as equally ex- 
aggerated and disgusting. The poem of 
‘ Napoleon ” followed that of ‘ Hypocrisy”’ 
in the same year, and was considered to 
evince much superior poetical talent. It 
was while the proof sheets of this work were 
preparing for publication, that a writer, who 
gave an account of him about fourteen years 
afterwards, in a tolerably clever but defunct 
periodical—“ The Literary Magnet,’’ was 
introduced to Mr. Colton by an equally ec- 
centric personage, the well-known Walking 
Stewart: ‘ The appearance of Mr. C. was,”’ 
he says, ‘at once striking and peculiar. 
‘There was an indefinable something in the 
general character of his features, which, 
without being remarkably prepossessing, 
fixed the attention of a stranger in no ordi- 
nary degree. His keen grey eye was occa- 
sionally overshadowed by a scowl or inflec- 
tion of the brow, indicative rather of an ha- 
bitual intensity of reflection, than of any 
cynical severity of disposition. His nose 

ras aquiline, or (to speak more correctly 
if less elegantly) hooked; his cheek bones 
were high and protruding, and his forehead 
by no means remarkable either for its ex- 
pansiveness or phrenological beauty of de- 
velopment. There was a singular variability 
of expression obout his mouth, and his chin 
was precisely what Lavater w ould have 





called an intellectual chin. Perhaps the 
shrewdness of his glance was indicative ra- 
ther of extraordinary cunning, than of high 
mental intelligence. His usual costume was 
a frock-coat, sometimes richly braided, and 
a black velvet stock: in short his general 
appearance was quite military; so much so, 
that he was often asked if he was not in the 
army. I am half inclined to believe that 
he courted this kind of misconception, as 
his reply was invariably the same: “ No, 
sir, but I am an officer of the church mili- 
tant.”’ Had not this pun been destined for 
immortality, he must inevitably have worn 
it out many years ago; for scarcely a day 
passed that he did not put it into requi- 
sition. 

Before they parted Mr. Colton gave his 
new acquaintance a pressing invitation to 
breakfast next morning; and, “ to obviate 
the possibility of any mistake as to his 
whereabouts,”” put a card into his hand, in 
which the name of the street and the num- 
ber of the house were explicitly mentioned. 
The deseriber went and found—a marine- 
store shop! As at that time Mr. Colton 
was not only Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, which br ought him in 300/. a-year, 
but vicar of Kew and Petersham into the 
bargain, his friend thought that after all 
there must be some mistake, and walked off. 
On again meeting Mr. Colton, the member 
of the church militant reproached him for 
his breach of appointment, and invited him 
anew. ‘The most exaggerated description 
of the garrets of the poets of fifty years ago, 
says the visitor, “ would not libel Mr. Col- 
ton’s apartment.”’ Such of the panes as 
were entire were begrimed with dirt; as to 
the only two chairs in the room, while one 
‘apparently the property of the poet was 
easy and cushioned, and differing essentially 
in character from the rest of the furniture,” 
the other ‘“‘a miserable rush-bottomed affair,” 
was “awfully afflicted with the rickets.” 
On the deal table at which the host was 
seated, “stood a broken wine-glass half 
filled with ink, with a steel pen (which had 
seen some service) laid transy ersely on its 
edge. Immediately beside the poet lay a 
bundle of dirty and dog’ s-eared manuscr ipts, 
the characters of which it would have re- 
quired the ingenuity of a second Cidipus to 
have deciphered. After reciting to his vi- 
sitor several pages of the manuscript of 
‘¢ Lacon,” the work which raised him to 
fame, Mr. Colton insisted he should taste 
his wine, and, ‘ going to the piece of furni- 
ture which contained his bed, opened a large 
drawer near the floor, which was filled with 
bottles of wine ranged in saw-dust as in a 
bin.”’ His hock and white hermitage were 
delicious, and poet and auditor parted faster 
friends than ever. 

Towards the end of 1820 appez ared 
“Tacon, or Many Things in Few Words,” 
addressed to those who think ” —a thin, ill- 
printed seven-shilling octavo. It attracted 
a great deal of attention and praise. This 
book of maxims was not indeed so much in 
request at the circulating libraries as ‘ Ivan- 
hoe” and “ Anastatius,” with the rest of the 
brilliant list of the publishing season of 1820; 
but certainly no other book of maxims for a 








century previous was so popular as “ Lacon.” 
The name of Colton was thenceforth known 
to all—and when we find that the sixth edi- 
tion of “‘ Lacon ” appeared in 1821, we need 
not wonder that ‘ Lacon, Vol. II.” appeared 
in 1822. The merits of this work are un- 
deniable—it may be alleged, indeed, that 
the use of antithesis is too frequent, and 
that while some of the ideas may be traced 
to “ Burdon’s Materials for Thinking,” (a 
favourite work with Mr. Colton,) others are 
taken from a work supposed to be known to 
all—‘‘ Bacon’s Essays ;’’ but still when all 
deductions are made, enough will remain 
to place the author of “ Lacon” far above 
all his contemporaries in the art of making 
his readers think. 

In 1822 Mr. C. re-published his ‘ Napo- 
leon,’ with extensive additions, under the 
title of ‘ The Conflagration of Moscow.” 
The next that the public heard of him was 
at the time of the great sensation respecting 
Thurtell’s murder of Weare. ‘The vicar of 
Kew had disappeared—he was known to be 
a regular gamester, and to have been fre- 
quently in the company of the murderer and 
the murdered. It was thought that he had 
fallen a victim to some of those he had se- 
lected for his habitual associates ;—but 
Thurtell denied the fact. Some time elapsed 
before it transpired, to the public at least, 
that Mr. Colton’s disappearance had been 
voluntary, and that he had fled from his 
creditors, who struck a docket against him, 
and gazetted him as a wine-merchant. For 
the next two years he was in America, tra- 
velling through the United States; from 
thence he transferred his residence to the 
Palais Royal, “ which is to Paris "says Ga- 
lignani’s Guide “ what Paris is to urope, 
the centre of pleasure and vice!" A cor- 
respondent to the Alirror, (Vol. X. p. 50, 
No. 265, Saturday, July 21st, 1827,) fur- 
nishes us with some account of his place of 
abode in the I’'rench metropolis. ‘ Mr. 
Colton,” says he, “ has an excellent taste 
for the fine arts, and has expended consi- 
derable sums in forming a picture gallery. 
Every nook of his apartment is literally co- 
vered with the treasures of art, including 
many of the chefs-d’ceuvre of the great 
masters, and many valuable paintings are 
placed on the floor for want of room to sus- 


pend them against the wainscot.”  ‘ His 
habits and mode of dress, appear ” he after- 
wards adds, “ to be unchanged. Ie has 


only one room, he keeps no servant (unless 
a boy to take charge of his horse and cabrio- 
let;) he lights his own fire, and, I believe, 
performs all his other domestic oftices him- 
self. But, notwithstanding these whimsi- 
calities, he is generous, hospitable, and 
friendly. He still, when a friend ‘ drops 
in,’ produces a bottle or two of the finest 
wines, and a case of the best cigars, of 
which he is a determined smoker.” At the 
time of this visit he had printed at Paris, 
for private circulation, “ An Ode on the 
Death of Lord Byron,” and continued to 
occupy himself in literary composition. “It 
is too well known,” says ‘this correspondent, 
“that he is not unaddicted to the allure- 
ments of the gambling-table ; and it is un- 
derstood among his immediate friends that 
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he has been—what few are—a successful 
adventurer ; having repaired, in the saloons 
of Paris, in a great degree, the loss he sus- 
tained by the forfeiture of his church livings. 
His singular coolness, calculation, and self- 
mastery, gave him an advantage in this 
respect over, perhaps, every other votary of 
the gaming-table. ‘‘ It is to be lamented,” 
the writer concludes, “that such a man 
should be an exile from his native country. 
But I draw a veil over the rest, and sin- 
cerely hope that his absence from England 
will not be perpetual.” 

Since that time, according to the Paris 
correspondent of the Courier newspaper, Mr. 
Colton carried on business in Paris as a wine- 
merchant, and meditated devoting this sum- 
mer to literary pursuits. 

The death of Mr, Colton, and its manner, 
though it may excite regret, will not, per- 
haps, excite surprise. ‘ In death itself,” he 
says, (Lacon, Maxim 419,) “ there can be 
nothing terrible, for the act of death annihi- 
lates sensation ; but there are many roads to 
death, and some of them justly formidable, 
even to the bravest; but so various are the 
modes of going out of the world, that to be 
born may have been a more painful thing 
than to die, and ¢o live may prove a more 
troublesome thing than either.” ‘ Death,” 
he says elsewhere, (Lacon, Vol. II. Maxim 
110,) is like thunder in two particulars—we 
are alarmed at the sound of it, and itis for- 
midable only from that which preceded it. 
The rich man gasping for breath, and re- 
duced to be a mendicant even of the common 
air; tantalized with luxuries that must no 
more be tasted, and means that must no 
longer be enjoyed, feels at last the impotence 


of gold. That death which he dreaded at aj g 


distance as an enemy, he now hails when he 
is near as a friend that alone can bring the 
peace his treasures cannot purchase, and his 
physician cannot cure.”’ H. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 

1. Cheerfulness.—Portrait of a Lady. J. 
Partridge. A large picture of small merit. 
The artist has some idea of prettiness, but 
the general effect is extravagantly glaring 
and vulgar; the “ cheerfulness” of the lady 
is by no means happily expressed. 

7. Death of Sir John Moore. G. Jones. 
A tine composition, with much and various 
expression in the faces of the surrounding 
group, which includes portraits of Generals 
Anderson and Colborne, and Colonels Na- 
pier, Percy, Stanhope, &c. 

9. A Hindoo Temple at Rotas Gur, &c. 
Mr. Daniell’s performances in this line have 
been long known to the patrons of art for 
their correct and picturesque effect. 

15. Portrait of General Hill. W. Pickers- 
gill. <A fine, bluff soldier-like picture, and 
an excellent likeness. The restive horse 
gives a spirited finish to the background. 

28. The Fair Maid of Perth—St. Vaien- 
tine’s Morn. W. Allan. “Never was a 
fairer opportunity offered of commencing 
this mystic tie than that which now pre- 
sented itself to Catharine * * * and, 
gliding to the chair of the sleeper, dropped 











a kiss upon his lips light as if a rose-leaf 
had fallen on them.” This picture has much 
eneral beauty, and many prettinesses of 
detail : but what charms us most about it, 
is the admirable union of affectionate eager- 
ness and modest alarm which is depicted in 
the countenance of the lovely Catharine. 
30. Portrait of Rajah Rammohun Roy. 
H. P. Briggs. <A very correct and highly 
finished likeness. 
121. A Family Picture, containing Por- 


traits of the Marquis and Marchioness of 


Westminster, the Earland Countess Grosvener, 
the Earl and Countess of Wilton, Lord and 
Lady Robert Grosvenor, Viscount Belgrave, 
the Ladies Grosvenor, and Lady Mary Eger- 
ton. C.R. Leslie. It is oe & a pity that 
clever artists should take pains to drown 
their abilities in such extravagances of 
colour and light and shade as we have 
sometimes had to reprehend. From the 
far side of the room this picture struck us 
as intended for a handsome _teaboard, 
having all the glaring effect of ae. painted 
on the inside of a finely polished copper 
kettle; and it was not till we had more 
closely inspected the individual features of 
which it was composed that we discovered 
its merit. The faces are very good, and 
some in particular, as the mamma playing 
at the piano-forte and the young lady at the 
harp, have very good drawing-room expres- 
sion. The general grouping, as in all 
family pictures, is awkward and comfortless, 
and the two little ladies, so gaily dressed, 
and so dully dancing in front, are the abso- 
lute quintessence of boarding-school pro- 
priety. 
a judicious sobering-down to the back- 
round. 

135. A Magdalen. Sir M. A. Shee. A 
beautiful performance; harmoniously and 
chastely coloured. 

173. Christ Blessing the Little Children. 
R. Westall. Prettily composed, and well- 
coloured; but very much spoiled by the 
unrelieved half-gooseberry, half-saucer-eyes 
which Mr. Westall everlastingly gives his 
most lovely faces. 

180. The Opening of London Bridge, 
August 1, 1831. G. Jones. The royal 
party walking across the bridge towards the 
en pavilion which was erected on the 
above occasion. We cannot ascertain whe- 
ther or not this picture has been painted 
“by command of his majesty.” 

231. The Judgment of Paris. S. Drum- 
mond. The hero of the apple might well 
be puzzled at such a union of female love- 
liness; and long hesitate ere he convicted 
his taste by deciding in favour of either. 
In fact, the ladies are clumsy in the ex- 
treme, and the picture in general unfinished. 

239. The Saint-Manufactory at Naples. 
T. Uwins. Where is displayed “the whole 
machinery of Neapolitan devotion, cruci- 
fixes, Madonnas, saints, angels, and souls 
in purgatory. As I passed one day, two 
Capuchin friars were driving a hard bargain 
with the saint-maker for a bunch of cherubs 
suspended from the ceiling, while some 
country-women brought their household 
images to be newly painted and repaired.” 
So says the writer of ‘‘ A Month at Naples,” 


The old pictures on the walls give |, 





on which foundation our artist has produced 
a picture full of comic humour and rich 
characteristic effect. ‘The saintly “stock ” 
looks somewhat like the “ property-room”’ at 
a theatre, preparatory to the Christmas 
pantomime. 

279. Whitehal’ S'srs, June 18th, 1817. 
J. Constable. %: ‘its picture Mr. Turner, 
and Mr. St udicis, oid all the other masters 
of ‘effect,’ are thrown into the shade. 
The colouring seems to be laid on about 
half an inch thick, looking very much like 
a well swept pavement after a snow storm. 

298. A Weary Beggar Boy. R. Westall. 
A caricature of miserable deformity,—too 
painful to bear looking at. 

314. Endymion. li. cold. 
graceless, aud uninteresting composition. 

342. Portrait of Miss Pearson. T. Phillips. 
If intended for the young actress of Drury 
Lane theatre,—not in the least like. Miss 
Pearson has a nose with a very naive in- 
clination to the contemplative, that in the 
portrait before us is of a fair, rotund Ko- 
man character. No. 423 is a smaller but 
more correct likeness, by J. Hayes. 

338 — 341. Are four beautiful little 
sketches by Mr. Daniell of astern animals, 
viz. Birds of Ceylon—the Elk of Ceylon— 
a Caparisoned Elephant, the scene near 
Delhi—and a Rirkarrah Camel, the scene 
at Eirozabad, near Agra. 

346. Hawking. FE. Landseer. A striking 
and graceful composition, which any sports- 
man would go into extacies to behold. 

392. The Retrcat of the Baggage Waggon 
from the Battle of Naesby, 1645. H. Melling. 
The original picture from which was copied 
the engraving we had the pleasure of praising 
in our second number. This second sight 
confirms us in our opinions of the superior 
abilities of this young artist, Mr. Melling ; 
from whom we have received a letter, re- 
questing us to state that the picture in 
question was painted upwards of three 
years ago, previous to his coming to London. 
This explanation he deemed necessary as 
there happen to be two other pieces in the 
present exhibition, which, however, we pre- 
sume were painted subsequently to this. 

464. Puck Disenchanting Bottom ; Oberon 
and Titaniu Reconciled ; Messrs. Peachblossom, 
Cobweb, Moth, and Mustardseed bringing 
gifts. D. M‘Clise. Full of genius and 
extravagant drollery. _ Bottom is a most 
enormous mass of solid flesh, and the little 
Lilliputian imps are admirably invented, 
attitudinized, and put together. 

There are a hundred and_ twenty-one 
productions in the Model Academy, form- 
ing a very rich and interesting display of 
British sculpture. The four pieces that 
struck us most are— 

1171. Statue, in Marble, of the Right Hon. 
George Canning. F. Chantry. A colossal 
figure, with a fine display of heavy drapery, 
but no very commanding energy of attitude 
or expression; in fact, like most of Mr. 
Chantry’s performances, strictly to the letter, 
perhaps, in the rules of the art, but sadly 
deficient in that genius which should inspire 
the hand of the artist. 

1172. The Cymbal Player. R.Westmacott, 
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jun. A very classic-looking figure, full of 
graceful symmetry and expression. 

1173. Statue of Thompson, the Poet. C. 
Rossi. A speaking figure of the amiable 
poet of the seasons, who is represented 
walking in meditative study in his library. 

1177. Statue to the Memory of Field- 
Marshal Earl Harcourt. R. W. Sievier. 
Worthy of a nich in St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, for which it is destined. It isa 
fine venerable figure, full of life, and ex- 
pressive in its attitude; the drapery too, 
with the ermine cape, the collar of his 
order, &c. admirably represented. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS: 


[x our hasty notice last week we did not 
forget to mention the admirable sketches of 
heads by W. Hunt which are scattered 
through the present exhibition. Although 
there are, of course, many larger and more 
tiiportant productions on the walls than 
Lese little foot-square pieces, we shall prove 
cur devotion to the “ human face divine”’ 
iy opening our present remarks with the 
heads in question. ‘There appear to be 
about a dozen of them in the room, and 
inuch as we individually admire them we 
could wish our artist had done his talent 
ihe justice of a little more variety of sub- 
ject, and not confined himself, as he has 
entirely done, to old men in smock-frocks, 
and young boys in ditto. Of the two we 
should say he had been most successful, 
undoubtedly most happy, in the jolly little 
rotund physiognomies of the latter, younger 
class ;-—the old men are of fine, venerable 
aspect, but of too unrelieved gravity for the 
every-day matters of rural economy. Of 
the former, the two that we would particu- 
larize are No. 156, The Lump of Pudding, 
(exalted on a fork,) with a most piercing 
expression of boyish delight and triumph ; 
and a companion piece—-Hot Bread and 
Mitk, under due process of puffing, with 
an old dog looking unutterably greedy and 
intelligent. 

CopLey Fretpine is undoubtedly the 
genius of the waters, and of water-colour 
painting. Ie has here several most beauti- 
ful specimens of the marine picturesque, 
each of which individually would seem to 
bear the palm over the rest. We can but 
enumerate a few of the most attractive of 
them here:—No. 6, Loch Lomond above 
Tarbet, and 72, Ben Lomond looking down 
Loch Lomond ;—86, Dartmouth Harbour, 
Devon ;—172, Vessels in a Stiff Breeze off 
Calshol Castle, Hampshire ; — 164. Cowes 
Harbour, Isle of Wight ;—273, Vessels going 
out of Dover Habour in a Gale ;—324, Scene 
on the Shore at Folkestone, Kent,—form but a 
small portion of the admirable variety and 
splendid colouring of this artist’s labours of 
the past year. 

70. Interior of Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
Westminster. C. Wild. A_ highly finished 
picture of that venerable and gaudily deco- 
rated building. The stalls and wood-carv- 
ing, &e. are executed with beautiful mi- 
nuteness. 

126. Jenny Jones before Mrs. Deborah 
Wilkins. J. M. Wright. A clever compo- 
sition of eight women, and one man. The 





uncompromising savageness of Deborah 
Wilkins, might alarm a stouter heart than 
poor Jenny Jones.] 

192. Highland Hospitality. J. ¥. Lewis. 
One of this clever artist’s homely scenes. 
Two young highland sportsmen, taking a 
smoke, and other refreshment, in a rustic 
kitchen. The worthy host is a manly look- 
ing fellow, and the mother an honest indus- 
trious dame; but the clear beauty of the 
girl’s eye, who looks from behind her mo- 
ther’s back, is the finest point in the picture. 
Mr. Lewis paints dogs very well; and their 
introduction into any picture of this descrip- 
tion, is appropriate enough; but we cannot 
see the necessity for four of these animals, 
in different corners of a room, as in the 
present case. 

220. Onthe Moselle. S. Prout. One of 
the most beautiful specimens of this artist's 
pencil, 

224. Miss L. Sharpe. ‘“ Brunetta was 
now prepaved for the insult ; and came to a 
public ball in a plain black silk mantua, at- 
tended by a beautiful negro girl, in a pet- 
ticoat of the same brocade with which Phil- 
lis was attired. This drew the attention of 
the whole company, upon which, the un- 
happy Phillis swooned away.’—( Spectator, 
No. 80.) This amusing display of delicate 
rivalry and heart-rending sensibility, is done 
full justice to by Miss Sharpe, in the picture 
before us. The female faces are most ex- 
quisitely finished; and the ball-room bustle 
is well sustained. 
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KING'S THEATRE. 
Tue two debuts of Saturday evening were 
quite successful; one in a very eminent de- 
gree. Madame Mariani possesses a power- 
ful, rich contralto voice, much resembling 
Pisaroni’s in sweetness and expression. She 
sings with perfect science, a brilliant fluency, 
and most harmonious intonation ;—in fact, 
with all the natural qualifications for a fine 
singer, she unites all that art can supply, 
and is calculated to produce an immense 
effect in music of a superior order. ‘Though 
by no means handsome, and rather en bon 
point, she treads the stage well in her mar- 
tial costume, and shows by her action that 
she feels the full force of what she is singing 
about. Mdlle. Grisi has a good voice, of 
an agreeable quality, and exerts it with sci- 
ence and eftect;—she evidently appeared 


‘}under the disadvantage of considerable 


alarm on her first appearance, so we shall 
not enter much into particulars at present. 
She seems inclined, we should say, to deal 
more in the showy style, than the more de- 
licate expression of feeling; yet in passages 
of deep pathos, of which her part afforded 
one or two instances, she threw considerable 
energy, and with success. The opera of 
Gli Arabi nelle Gallie, in which these two 
ladies appeared, is one of Paccini’s best, 
and comprises a good deal of what may be 
called effective music. There were two or 
three duets, divided between Mariani, Grisi, 
and Winter, and a scena in the second act 
for Mariani with the chorus, which were 
particularly well received ; and the military 
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music on the stage, was of a stirring kind, 
and capitally played. On Tuesday He- 
berle delighted us with a new pas, in which 
she exerted herself with increased alacrity 
and animation. The composition, itself, 
however, though it demanded surprising 
exertion, was not so long, nor so full of inci- 
dent and variety as her former part, and 
was only acceptable through the capital 
manner in which it was given. 

Curioni’s benefit, on Thursday, was, we 
are sorry to say, but poorly attended: but 
Donzelli, who then made his first appear- 
ance in the Donna Del Lago, experienced 
a most warm reception; and sang what 
little his part afforded him with great spirit 
and effect: we confess we could not per- 
ceive the falling off pretended to be disco- 
vered at the Philharmonic concert. The 
German Operas are going on famously; on 
Wednesday the house was as full as on the 
first night of Paganini’s concert ; and the 
applause enthusiastic. We can see no ne- 
cessity for withdrawing the Freyschutz, 
whose popularity is yet on the ascendant, 
nevertheless last night the Fidelio Wei 
(it must be recollected that we publis 
Friday, though dated Saturday,) produced 
for the debut of Mad. Schroeder Devrient. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—-SIXTH CONCERT. 


Tue sixth concert of the above society took 
lace on Monday last, led by Sig. Spagno- 
Pett and conducted by Mr. Attwood.— 
Beethoven’s beautiful Sinfonia, (No. 7,) led 
the way in fine style; and the admirable 
manner in which the slow movement was 
performed, produced a universal call for its 
repetition. The Concerto on the piano, by 
Mademoiselle Blahetka, of her own arrange- 
ment, did not afford us that pleasure we had 
anticipated, from the previous opinion we 
had formed of her talent; Mendelssohn’s 
manuscript overture to the Isles of Tingal, 
is a composition of wonderful talent; and 
was well played. The composer conduct- 
ing it, as is usual, with his baton, with a 
judicious spirit, and affording confidence 
and assistance to the performers. ‘The se- 
cond act commenced with Mozart’s Sinfonia, 
in G Minor. There are many of Mozart’s 
sinfonia compositions we admire more than 
this, which is very beautiful, but without the 
composer's usual grandeur of style. On- 
slow’s Quintetto, for two violins, viola, vio- 
lincello, and bass, performed by Messrs. 
Bohrer, Watts, Moralt, Lindley, and Dra- 
gonetti, was most judiciously led by the 
former; and the whole of the performance 
did full credit to the composer. Romberg’s 
splendid overture closed the instrumental 
portion of the concert, and in noticing the 
vocal portion of the same, we derived much 
pleasure from the great reform in that de- 
partment since the last and previous occa- 
sions. Phillips gave the air “ Qu sdegno,”” 
from Zauberflotte, in masterly style; and 
was soon after followed by Madame Cinti 
Damoreau, in the delightful ‘ Una voce poco 


fa,” —we have never heard her sing it bet- 


ter; (so much so, that we but little missed 
our old favourite Sontag,) she gave it 
throughout with great feeling and delicacy, 





and was deservedly encored. We did 
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not think Donzelli in good voice, though 
he gave the introductory part of the air 
© Tacqui allor,” from L’ Esule di Roma, with 
exquisite taste and feeling; yet in the air 
itself, he fell short of our expectations. Ma- 
dame Cinti Damoreau sang Rode's beautiful 
air and variations charmingly; and _ this 
closed the vocal performance. As a concert 
united, we ever! x8 it the best we have had 
this season. 


ee 
THE DRAMA. 








DRURY LANE. 


Friday.—The Merchant of London; Charles the 
Twelfth. 


Saturday.—The Tyrolese Peasant ; the Rent Day; 
the Beggar's Opera. 

Monday.—The Winter's Tale 
truchio ; the Waterman. 


Tuesday.—The Beggar's Opera; Diorama; the Ty- 
rolese Peasant. 


Wednesday.—The Merchant of Venice; Italian sing- 
ing,; the Brigand. 


Thursday.—Alfred the Great ; Masaniello. 

COVENT GARDEN. 
Friday.—Macbeth ; the Tartar Witch. 
Saturday.—The Hunchback ; the Tartar Witch. 
Monday.—Hamlet; the Tartar Witch. 
Tuesday.—The Hunchback ; the Tartar Witch. 
Wednesday.—The Hunchback ; the Tartar Witch. 
Thursday.—The Hunchback ; Tartar Witch. 
Drury Lane has been chiefly occupied 
with benefits, (at least we hope they proved 
80,) and Covent Garden, with the repetition 
of The Hunchback to unabated crowded 
houses. The stupid and vulgar Beggar’s 
Opera was repeated on Tuesday evening to 
a pit of sixty-seven intelligent spectators, 
exclusive of four respectable orange-women ; 
and Miss Hyland, who made her third ap- 
pearance in the part of Polly, received all 
the applause the scanty house could muster. 
She sang with more confidence than on 
previous occasions, and confirmed us in our 
former anticipations as to the natural qua- 
lity of her voice ;—which is one worthy of 
the highest cultivation. With this and 
much more of active service, she will un- 
doubtedly become an acquisition. She 
thiew considerable feeling into the music 
allotted to her part, and has a genteel and 
pleasing deportment. 

MINORS. 

Royat Crarence.— Mrs. Fitzwilliam 
and Mr. W. H. Williams commenced opera- 
tions on Monday, the 7th. ‘The house pre- 
sents a very elegant appearance, and can 
boast of some novelty even in the decora- 
tions. The fronts of the boxes are partly 
covered with real moss, and the pit is di- 
vided from the stage by real plants; so that 
it does look something like a “ parterre.” 
As to the ‘“company’—the proprietors 
seem to consider their own names a tower 
of strength; and therefore, that the rest of 
the performers need neither to be numerous 
nor select. The entertainments, after an 
address, commenced with a new burletta, 
called Cabinet Secrets, or More Ways than 
One:—although newly made up, this is 
composed of old materials; the purpose, 
however, that of showing off Mrs. Fitzwil- 
liam in some half dozen characters, some 
old, some new, and some neither the one 
nor the other, is fully accomplished, As 


Catherine and Pe- 





might be expected, the lady-proprietress was 
“rapturously received.” Another new piece, 
The Haunted Chamber followed; but this, 
also, is not altogether novel: it bears no 
small resemblance to The Lady and the De- 
vil, The Secret, The Pannel, and some fifty 
other dramas. A Dead Shot—an importa- 
tion from the Adelphi, again proved a 
“dead hit;”’ and with Williams in Terry’s 
original part of Hector Timid, and his fair 
partner in the lively Louisa Lovetrick, went 
off with a good report. The rest of the per- 
formers had not much to do beyond assist- 
ing in the display of the mirth-provoking 
qualities of the lions of the night—but little 
Buckstone is engaged, and will be followed, 
we hope, by some more of “ mark and like- 
lihood.”’ 

Conurc.—A five-act tragedy, which a 
short time ago electrified all Dublin, has 
been brought out by Mr. Davidge, after 
being rejected by both the patent houses. 
This shows, at any rate, that the late threats 
of the major managers have had but small 
effect in repressing the performance of the 
regular drama on minor boards. The War- 
den of Galway is founded on the affecting 
story of “The Modern Brutus,” now well 
known, from having been put into the form 
of a tale (and spoiled in the process,) by 
Prince Puckler Muskau. The incidents, 
however, are scarcely sufficient for five acts ; 
and for the sake of eking out the piece to a 
proper length, a good deal of the energy 
of the plot is lost. The poetry, too, is by 
no means of the first order; and, taking all 
things together, we doubt if the play will 
have half the run in London, that it enjoyed 
in its native capital. 


Crry.—A translation of the French dra- 
ma of Isaure has been produced, with some 
share of success: but it augurs ill for the 
prosperity of the new manager, that he finds 
himself compelled to resort to the stale trick 
—a trick unworthy of a respectable house— 
of distributing tickets for a lottery, to be 
drawn on the stage. This is not so good a 
way of attracting an audience, as giving 
good pieces, performed by actors of recog- 
nised talent. 


At the Srranp, Rayner has produced a 
stupid burlesque, called The Humpback ; and 
T. P. Cooke is astonishing the tars at the 
Pavition, where he is giving his ‘ sweet 
William” nightly, and attempting The Three 
Singles!!! 





More new theatres!—Some seceders from 
the little Strand house (seceders already !) 
have determined to open a still smaller one 
in York Street, Westminster. Mr. Daven- 
port, the late stage-manager of the ex-pano- 
rama, and Mr. Dodd, the late comic hero, 
are the chief stars; and the former is ma- 
nager. <A theatre has also been for some 
time open in the purlieus of Mary-le-bone, 
under the designation of ‘The Royal Sus- 
sex;’’ and another at Stepney, with the 
title of “‘ The East London:”’ all these are 
‘subscription ” houses—that is, no money 
is taken at the doors, but admission is had 
by tickets, bought at some shop close to the 
spot. There is a virtual end to theatrical 
monopoly in London! 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


MR. PERKINS'S EXPERIMENTS ON THE 
GENERATION OF STEAM. 





(In a paper lately read by him before the 
Royal Society.) 


In the year 1823, I commenced a series 
of experiments, on the generation of highly 
elastic or compressed steam. 

At the commencement of these experi- 
ments, I was impressed with the importance 
of keeping the water, which was to be con- 
verted into steam, in close contact with the 
heated metal, in which it was contained, 
having observed, that water on the surface 
of fluid iron was very little affected by its 
heat; although the same fluid metal, if made 
to fall upon the water, would explode with 
a much greater force than gunpowder when 
ignited. 

This remarkable fact dwelt forcibly on my 
mind, and urged me to try experiments of 
several kinds, and modified in various ways. 
I would mention the two following as the 
most important of the many experiments 
which I made; since they afford a convinc- 
ing proof, that yet much remains to be done 
in the formation of steam. 

The first experiment was that of heating, 
to a white heat, a massive cast-iron cup, 
and, whilst it was allowed to cool gradually, 
to place in it several measures of water in 
succession, as soon as each previous mea- 
sure had evaporated to dryness. ‘The fol- 


lowing was the result :— 
Seconds. 


The first measure evaporated vite oe 
ee SNE... .cihecennensecssosousenss OO 
TE Sccivdsxconcssdeocecesesseosere BO 


At this third evaporation, the vapour, or 
steam thrown off, began to appear, and be- 
came distinctly visible during the evapora- 


tion of the succeeding measures of water. 
Seconds. 


The fourth measure evaporated in. 30 
The fifth. .......ccccsececcececessceoveee 20 
The sixth Seeeeeeeseeeeeerseeesereaeeeeeeeee 12 


The seventh measure exhibited what I term 
the evaporating point—it evaporating sud- 


denly in a dense cloud of steam :— 
Seconds. 


The eighth measure evaporated in. 10 

Tho ninth ......cceccccseccecreeessesee 20 

The tenth ......cccccccccsccccesssevsoes 32 
and the ninth measure did not boil. 

The first measure of water, although con- 
tained within the iron cup, when at a white 
heat, was perceptibly not in contact with 
the metal, but was repelled from it te some 
distance, in a state of buoyancy, and there 
moved freely in every horizontal position. 

So circumstanced, the water evaporated 
slowly; but when, by the evaporation of 
successive measures, and the consequent 
lapse of time, the iron cup cooled down to 
the evaporating point, the water then evi- 
dently came in contact with the iron cup, 
thereby causing an augmented rate of eva- 
poration, in the proportion of 90 to 6, or as 
15 to 1; the rate being increased or multi- 
plied fifteen times—or, in other words, a 
given quantity of water became converted 
into steam fifteen times quicker, at a mode- 
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rately low, than at an intensely high degree 
of heat. 

The second experiment was, that of pre- 
paring two cast-iron massive cups, cast in 
the same mould, and weighing about twelve 
pounds each; from the bottom of one of 
these cups, ten sharp-pointed spikes were 
made to project vertically, two inches in 
length, and a quarter of an inch broad at 
the base. 

These two cups were heated equally to a 
white heat, when into the cup without the 
spikes, one measure of water was poured, 
whilst into the cup furnished with the spikes 
four equal measures of water were poured. 
The result was, that the one measure of 
water which was placed in the cup without 
the spikes, and the four measures of water 
which were placed in the cup with the 
spikes, disappeared at the very same instant 
of time. 

It was observed, upon taking from the 
fire the cup having the spikes therein, that 
the upper extremities or points of the spikes 
were instantly cooled down below the eva- 
porating point, whilst, at their base, the me- 
tal was at a white heat; thus proving that 
the evaporating point must have been found 
at some intermediate space between the 
two extremeties of the spikes. 

Many modifications of this system of 
evaporating were made, with the view to 
its adaptation to some useful purpose. 

During the progress of these experiments, 
practical difficulties continually presented 
themselves; but at length an idea occurred 
which led to the following result :— 

I had observed, if one vessel filled with 
water were placed within another vessel also 
filled with water, that the contents of the 
outer vessel might be made to boil, and 
that with the utmost rapidity, without the 
smallest steam-bubble being formed in the 
inner vessel. The cause of this result 
appeared to be, that a vast deal more heat 
had been taken up by the outer column, 
than by the inner column of water; yet, be 
it remarked, the thermometrical tempera- 
ture of the water was the same in the two 
columns. 

The heat required to generate any atmos- 
pheric steam in the inner column, could not, 
of course, be obtained from the outer co- 
lumn: here there must be more or less dif- 
ference in the specific gravity of water in 
the two columns, and that in proportion to 
the quantity of steam generated in the outer 
column. 

To take advantage of this illustration of a 
law of nature, a cylindrical tin vessel was 
made, twelve inches in diameter, and eight 
inches in depth, with a tube three inches in 
diameter, and eighteen inches deep affixed 
to its base at the centre. This tube was 
open at the top internally, and closed at the 
bottom. An inner tube, open both at the 
top and at the bottom, was placed inside the 
three-inch tube, supported upon legs about 
one inch from the bottom, leaving a space 
between the two tubes of above a quarter of 
an inch all around. 

After filling the two tubes with water, the 
vessel was placed on a furnace of intense 
heat, leaying the tube completely immersed 





therein; when, the water in the inner tube, 
and the water which was mixed with the 
steam in the outer tube, soon beginning to 
circulate, there was produced a most rapid 
generation of steam; for the water :n the 
outer column, taking up the heat as rapidly 
as it was given off from the fire to the me- 
tal, the’current in its upward course, swept 
off the bubbles of steam at the instant of 
their formation. Such indeed was the force 
or power of the upward continuous circulat- 
ing current, that it carried with it substances 
of varied kind, which ultimately were 
driven to, and rested on the enlarged base 
of the cylindrical vessel where the water 
was quiescent. 

These experiments have fully demon- 
strated, and that by the unerring law of na- 
ture, the important point before alluded to 
—namely, that of keeping water in close 
and undeviating contact with the heated 
metal in which it is contained, and that at 
the exact evaporating point calculated for 
the generation of steam, unattended by those 
numerous inconveniences incident to the 
present system. 

The object of this paper has not been to 
enter into a detailed statement of the pur- 
poses to which this new system of generat- 
ing steam may be made subservient, but 
simply to endeavour to explain the law it- 
self, and the circumstances which led to its 
discovery, assured that the scientific mind 
will quickly perceive its numerous and im- 
portant application. 





CURIOUS CLOCK. 

Tue Journal of Geneva gives the following 
description of a clock, exhibited in that city, 
and executed by M. Bianchi, of Verona. 
This machine, which is especially remark- 
able on account of its extreme simplicity, is 
composed only of a pendulum, a large wheel, 
two escapements, and a quadrature: such 
are the visible parts. We must, however, 
suppose that a pinion and a wheel make the 
communication between the great wheel and 
the quadrature, though we cannot see them. 
The pendulum at each vibration causes one 
of the escapements to advance the great 
wheel one tooth, which, after this move- 
ment, has a pause marking the dead second. 
As there is no metallic moving power to set 
the machine going, we find, on examining 
what keeps up the motion, that the pendu- 
lum, which is almost out of proportion with 
the clock, descends into a case, and there, 
at each vibration, the ball or bob, that is 
furnished with a conductor, approaches al- 
ternately two poles, to which voltaic piles 
supply their portion of electricity. So that 
the pendulum, when once put in motion, 
retains it by means of the electricity alter- 
nately drawn from the two poles. This 
machine, which is equally simple and inge- 
nious, is worthy the attention of the artist. 
Perhaps other interesting results may be 
obtained by employing the electric fluid as 
a moving power, however slight the force 
such an agent may seem capable of commu- 
nicating. 





New Diving Apparatus.—The Board of 
Admiralty lately sent down to Sheerness the 
inyention of a yery ingenious apparatus, for 





the purpose of making trial of it, under the 
inspection of Sir John Beresford. The diver 
descends into the water by a ladder, where 
he can remain for a length of time, and can 
walk about the ‘ ocean's oozy bed” with 
perfect safety, and even without feeling any 
suffocating sensation. ‘The apparatus is ex- 
tremely simple in its construction ; it con- 
sists of a metal cap, or covering for the 
head, with two tubes or hoses affixed to it; 
these lead to an air pump, which is kept 
constantly at work during the descent. Two 
glasses are fitted in the cap, by which he is 
enabled to see any thing, and to pick up 
the smallest article. His dress, including 
the gloves, is a preparation of Indian rub- 
ber; so that he is not exposed to wet or 
cold ; for upon removing the dress and cap, 
the diver appears perfectly dry and warm. 
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Trade with the Interior of Africa.—One 
of the brothers Lander has been in Liverpool 
for some time, making arrangements for a 
second expedition into the interior of Africa. 
The object of the expedition is partly com- 
mercial and partly scientific. ‘Two steam- 
boats, one much less than the other, have 
been purchased, and loaded with British 
goods; and it is expected that with the 
smaller of them Mr. Lander will be able to 
make his way many hdndred miles up the 
Niger, and to carry on an extensive trade 
with the negroes on the banks of the river. 
The larger vessel will also be able to advance 
a considerable distance up the Niger. It is 
very well known that immense fairs, at 
which many thousands of persons assemble 
from the whole of central Africa, are held 
from time to time in the large towns on the 
banks of this river. The only European 
goods at present exposed for sale at these 
fairs are brought from Tripoli across the de- 
sert on the backs of camels, and owing to 
the expense and difficulty of this mode of 
transport, these goods are brought in very 
small quantities, and sold at extravagant 
prices. By means of the recently-discovered 
mouths of the Niger, a much easier, safer, 
and cheaper entrance is furnished into cen- 
tral Africa. ‘The use of steam-boats on the 
African rivers is itself an interesting cir- 
cumstance, and perhaps may in a few years 
produce a complete revolution in the habits 
of the people, at the same time that it opens 
new channels of trade and sources of wealth 
to England. ‘The country along the banks 
of the Niger, and the rivers which fall into 
Lake ‘Tchad, is not inferior in fertility to 
the valley of the Nile itself; it yields the 
finest indigo, and indeed every product of 
tropical climates, and teems with popu- 
lation. 

Discoveries at Pompeii.—Some recent dis- 
coveries have been made at Pompeii, parti- 
cularly a chamber full of amphorea—several 
of quite new form; for the most part they 
bear Greek and Latin inscriptions, written 
in black characters. In some of them was 
found dried wine, which, when liquified, 
had preserved not only its odour but its taste ; 
charcoal and cinders were found in one of 
the hearths of a kitchen ; near it was found 
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a settle, supposed to be that in which the 
slave who had the care of the palace slept. 
These late discoveries have given a new 
spur to the spirit of search on the part of 
the Neapolitan government. 


Anecdote of Cardinal Wolsey.—“ Cardinal 
Wolsey, his teethe wateringe at the riche 
bishoppricke of Winchester, sent one unto 
bishoppe Foxe (who had advanced him into 
the kinge’s service) for to move him to resigne 
the bishoppricke, because extreame age had 
made him blinde; the which message and 
motion Foxe did take in so yll part, that he 
willed the messenger to tell the cardinall 
thus from him: ‘That altho’ olde age be- 
reavinge me of sight, I know not white from 
blacke, yet I can discerne truthe from false- 
hoode, and right from wronge; yes, and 
that nowe I am blinde I have espied his 
malicious unthankfulnesse; the whiche I 
could never before perceive, when mine eie 
sight was at the best: and lett my lorde 
cardinall take heede that his ambition and 
covetuousnes bringe him not into a worse 
blindenes than I have, and make him fall 
before he feare. Wherefore let him take no 
care for the bishopricke of Winchester, the 
whiche I will guide and governe not with 
the eies of my bodie, but of my minde ; but 
looke well unto the busines that he hath to 
do for the kinge, and therin wholy occupie 
his sight and senses, lest he otherwise chaunce 
to beshreeve himselfe, and be sorry that his 
foresight was no better.’’—Colton. MSS Ju- 
lius F. X. in Mus. Brit. “ Witty answeres 
and saiengs of Englishmen,” fol. 63. 

Apostolic Castigation.—( From the Saxon 
Chronicle. )—*‘ A. D. 606. ‘This year died 
Ethelbert, King of Kent, the first of Eng- 
lish kings that received baptism; he was 
the son of Ermanrick. He reigned fifty- 
six winters, and was succeeded by his son 
Eadbald. This Eadbald renounced his bap- 
tism, and lived in a heathen manner; so 
that he took to wife the relic of his father. 
Then Laurentius, who was Archbishop of 
Kent, meant to depart southward over sea, 
and abandon every thing. But there came 
to him in the night the Apostle Peter, and 
severely chastised him, (literally swinged, 
or scourged him, says the Saxon original; 
and King Alfred, in his account of the 
matter, makes use of still stronger terms,) 
because he would so desert the flock of God. 
And he charged him to take care of the 
king, and teach him the right belief. And 
he did so; and the king returned to the 
right belief.” Probably not without some 
apprehension, as the apostle was so stout 
a flagellant, that he should come and flog 
him also. 





The title of king, given to the sovereign of 
these realms, is expressive of his being the 
chief or head of the state. The Hebrew 
word Rosch, is considered as the root of all 
the present titles, denoting kingly or sove- 
reign power; namely, the Punic Resch, the 
Scythian Reig, the Latin Rex, the Spanish 
Rey, and French Roi. ‘The present English 


appellative king is, however, generally de- 
rived from the English Gyning, cunning or 
wise; and it is past dispute, that all the 
German nations styled their ancient mo- 





narchs according to their different dialects, 
Konig, Kuning, Koning, King. When the 
Romans held their dominion over this coun- 
try, London was governed by a prefect; 
but during the time of the Saxons, this city, 
like other maritime towns, was under the 
guardianship of a portreve, portoreve, or 
portgrave, synonymous terms, each expres- 
sive of his being the geref, or governor of a 
port or town, adjoining to, or having a di- 
rect communication with the sea; as shire 
reve, whence our word sheriff, was the 
geref or governor of a shire or county. 





The following is Bonaparte’s certificate 
on leaving the school of Brienne :—* M. de 
Bonaparte, (Napoleon,) born the 15th of 
August, 1769, four feet eleven inches, has 
completed his four years. Constitution :— 
excellent health; character—submissive, 
mild, polite, and obliging; conduct—ex- 
tremely regular, has always distinguished 
himself by his application to the mathema- 
tics. He knows his history and geography 
very tolerably ; is very deficient in the po- 
liter exercises; will make an excellent sea- 
man ; worthy to enter the military school of 
Paris.” 


> --———- -__ 





The following account of the county of 
Lancashire is copied from an old black-let- 
ter book in the Bodleian Library, printed in 
the year 1602 :—‘ The mamners of the in- 
habitants,” says John de Brentford, “ are 
similar to those of the neighbouring coun- 
ties, excepting the men always eat with 
prong forks. ‘The men are masculine, and 
in general well made; they ride out and 
and hunt the same as in the most southern 
parts, but not with that grace, owing to the 
whip being carried in the left hand. The 
women are mostly handsome, their eyes 
brown, black, hazel, blue, or gray; their 
noses, if not inclined to the aquiline, are 
mostly of the Grecian form, which gives a 
most beautiful archness to the countenance, 
such, indeed, as is not easy to be described. 
Their fascinating manners have long pro- 
cured them the name of Lancashire witches. 
Leland describes the dress of the county as 
extremely curious. The men most com- 
monly dress warmer in the winter than in 
the summer time. Their clothes chiefly 
consist of woollen garments, while the wo- 
men wear those of silk linen, or stuff. ‘Their 
usual colours are green, blue, black, and 
sometimes brown. The military are dressed 
in red, which is vulgarly called scarlet. ‘The 
horses are of all descriptions, and are used 
for various purposes,” &c. &e. 





Rowe wrote his tragedy of “ Tamerlane”’ 
in ae giro to King William, whose cha- 
racter he attempted to draw in that of the 
celebrated Tartar chief. This tragedy was 
regularly acted annually at both the winter 
theatres on the 4th of November, the day 
on which King William landed at Torbay, 
until about fifty years ago; at that period, 
Mr. Barry was the Bajazet at one house, 
and Mr. Smith at the other. The two Ta- 
merlanes were then Mr. Palmer and Mr. 
Aicken. 





CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 


SEVERAL books, including “Contarini Flemming," 
&c, and some new prints, music, &c. are unavoidably 
deferred notice. 

** Noble authors of the Present Day” in our next. 

BYRON CORRESPONDENCE. FAC-SIMILE LETTER. 
We have the pleasure to announce that these letters 
will be continued forthwith in our columns. The next 
in order—a highly curions one, both in matter and 
manner—will be presented, in exact fac-simile on a 
separate sheet of paper, to all our subscribers, with the 
last number of the present part. Specimens may be 
had by the booksellers in a day or two, and orders 
should be given forthwith. 


Guardian’s Literary Intelligencer. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Fair of May Fair, 3 vols. small 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. 
Newton’s Introduction to Astronomy, ]2mo. 3s. Gd. 
Barker’s Discourses, &c. ]2mo. 4s. 
Anniversary Calendar, 2 vols. 8vo. 2/2. 2s. 
Irving’s New Sketch Book, (the Alhambra,) 2 vols. 
Svo. 17. 4s. 
Fuller’s (Andrew) Works, 5 vols. 8vo. 31. 6s. 
A New Description of the Earth, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
Clanney’s Sunderland Cholera, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Lea's Dictionary of French Verbs, 12mo. 3s- 
Noble’s Rudiments of the Hebrew Language, }2mo. 
boards, 5s. 
Mundy’s Pen and Pencil Sketches, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 1Us. 
Calabria, during a Military Residence of Three Years, 
in Letters, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Marsh on the Decalogue, 8vo. 6s. 
The Radical, an Autobiography, 12mo. 5s, 
Europe in 1830-31, foolscap 8vo. 5s. 
we anal of the Church of England, 2 vols. Svo. 
.Is. 
Scott's Stourbridge and its Vicinity, Svo. 14. Is. 
Evans’s Church of God, Svo. 10s. 6d. 
Contarini Flemming, 4 vols. foolscap 8vo, 1Z, 4s. 
Fry’s Scripture Principles of Education, ]18mo. half- 
bound, 2s. 6d. 
Toilette of Health, Beauty, and Fashion, ]2mo. 5s. 
Sewell’s Parochial Sermons, ]12mo. 5s. 
Horatius Restitutus, by Tate, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Cooper (Sir Astley) on Hymus Gland, 4to. 1} 4s. 
Blackmore on Pulmonary Consumption, Svo. 9s. 
Notes upon Notes, with Cuts, upon Copper and Mu. 
sic, 12mo. 3s. 
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ONTGOMERY’S NEW POEM. 

The Public are respectfully informed, that 

“THE MESSIAH,” a Poem, in Six Books, by the 

Author of “ Tue OMNIPRESENCE OF THE Dairty,”’ 

(dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty,) will appear 

at the end of the present month ; and may be ordered 
of all Booksellers in town and country. 

London: JOHN TURRILL, 250, Regent Street. 


ss HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
LOWERS of FABLE, culled from the 


best Writers, and pruned of all objectionable 
Matter. Embellished with 150 Engravings on Wood. 
Price 5s. 

Published by VIZETELLY, BRANSTON, and Co, 
Fleet Street ; 

Who have just published New Editions of 

The Young Lady’s Book: which possesses 
the hitherto unattempted novelty of concentrating, in 
one volume, all that is interesting, either as an exer- 
cise, a recreation, or a pursuit, and forms a complete 
repertorium of all those accomplishments which grace 
the sex, and constitute the perfection of the female 
character, 

“Twenty years ago,’? says The Literary Gazette, 
‘fall the talents in England could not have produced 
such a work.’’ 

Price One Guinea, richly bound in Embroidered 
Crimson Silk, and embellished with upwards of 700 
Engravings. 

The Boy’s Own Book: the most accept- 
able present ever devised for youth, embracing the 
sports and exercises of out-door enjoyment,—the pas- 
times of a winter’s fire-side,—and the recreations of 
science,—copiously detailed in nearly five hundred 
closely-printed pages, embellished with upwards of 
300 Engravings.—Price 8s. 6d. in ornamental boards ; 
and 10s. 6d. handsomely bound in Arabesque Em- 
bossed Morocco, with gilt edges. 


a 


London: Published by WILLIAM TINDALL, (every 
Saturday,) at the Orrice, 3, WELLINGTON STREET, 
STRAND. 

Sold by F. C. Westley, 165, Strand; W. Strange, 
21, Paternoster Row; G. Purkess, 61, Wardour Street ; 
Berger, Holywell Street, Strand; J. Thomas, Birchin 
Lane; J. Onwhyn, Catherine Street; and all Book- 
sellers in Town and Country. 

G, Davidson, Priater, Serie’s Place, Carey Street. 














